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With  this  issue.  Dance  Index  completes 
its  first  year.  Two  of  its  editors  are  in  the 
army,  so  now  they  are  called  “Founders”  for 
the  duration.  The  contents,  so  far,  have  not 
stuck  strictly  to  our  original  prospectus,  but, 
nevertheless,  adhere  to  our  general  proposal 
for  this  type  of  magazine.  The  second  year 
will  bring  no  change  in  policy  except  toward 
more  factually  specific  articles  rather  than 
those  of  imaginative  reconstruction  or  opinion 
(although  these  have  been  few  enough),  to- 
gether with  a branching  out  into  the  Euro- 
pean field. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
following  pieces  for  next  year,  although  ex- 
actly when  they  will  reach  us  for  printing 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  predict.  Cer- 
tain for  January  is  Marian  Hannah  Winter’s 
compendious  study  of  our  first  native-born, 
internationally  famed  ballerina,  Augusta 
Maywood.  Then  — Ann  Barzel’s  analysis  of 
foreign  teachers  of  dancing  in  the  United 
States;  Rosetta  O’Neill’s  essay  on  the  Dod- 
worths;  Lillian  Moore  presenting  another 
early  American,  Mary  Ann  Lee;  an  album 
of  Nijinsky  photographs  with  commentary  by 
Edwin  Denby;  and  the  sequence  of  George 
Chaffee’s  impressive  catalogue  of  Romantic 
iconography.  Mr.  Chaffee,  having  settled 
America  for  a while,  will  unfold  for  us  the 
prints  of  England,  France  and  Italy.  One 
number  will  outline  the  resources  of  the 


Dance  Archives  in  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  and  another,  research  facilities  now 
available  in  libraries  and  universities. 

Naturally  it  is  difficult  to  continue  in  war- 
time. Zinc  priorities  govern  our  reproduc- 
tions, and  all  budgets,  even  those  of  Public 
Libraries  — which,  together  with  other  edu- 
cational institutions,  must  be  our  rock  of  sup- 
port— are  seriously  cut.  We  need  new  sub- 
scriptions, and  certainly  if  each  of  you  would 
find  us  half  a dozen  it  would  help  secure  our 
future. 

In  our  effort  to  provide  the  dance  with  the 
scholarly  prestige  here  too  long  its  due,  we 
have  to  thank  some  friends  in  particular. 
Above  all,  John  Martin,  dance  critic  of  the 
New  York  Times,  for  anonymously  running 
Dance  Index  when  two  editors  were  called 
to  the  army  while  the  third  was  half  a year 
in  South  America.  And  Richard  Doubs  for 
his  constant  good  council,  Dr.  William  van 
Lennep  of  the  Harvard  Theatre  collection  for 
his  many  courtesies,  Joseph  Cornell  for  his 
fine  montage  covers,  Bernard  Haggin,  music 
editor  of  the  Nation,  A.  Hyatt  Mayor  of  the 
print  room  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
Sidney  Edison  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  Dance  Archives,  Doris  Levine  of  the 
Ballet  Caravan,  John  Nerber,  Carl  Van 
Vechten,  Me Auliff e-Booth,  our  printer,  and 
Century  Banner,  our  engraver. 

THE  EDITORS 
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With  December,  Dance  Index  achieves  its  first 
holiday  issue  and  rounds  out  a year  of  existence. 
Hence,  the  naive  line-cut  above,  to  convey  our  best 
wishes  to  this  periodical,  its  editors,  and  our  fellow 
contributors,  and,  by  a happy  turn.  Dance  Indexes 
greetings  in  Season  to  its  readers. 

The  design  is  neither  new  nor  remarkable  as  art, 
yet  deserves  to  be  signalized.  It  is  lifted  from  a 
print  now  exhibited,  we  understand,  in  the  war- 
scarred  British  Museum  and  honored  by  at  least 
one  banquet  this  year,  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel  in  New  York  this  December.  It  forms  the 
dominating  motif  of  a souvenir  credited  as  the  first 
Christmas  card  ever  published.  Drawn  by  W.  M. 
Egley,  it  delighted  its  recipients  a century  ago  this 
month,  during  the  holidays  of  1842. 

Its  blazon  served  as  a stage  proscenium  for  the 
Columbine  and  Harlequin  sempiternal  in  that  most 
typically  English  entertainment,  the  Christmas  Pan- 
tomime, and  these  roles  were  habitually  taken  by 
ballet  artists.  Moreover,  never  has  ballet  been  in 
greater  vogue  our  world  over  than  in  the  1840’s. 
No  mere  personal  whim  of  the  artist  led  him  to 
make  this  his  central  theme. 


It  is  difficult,  is  it  not,  to  imagine  a time  when 
Christmas-New  Year  cards  were  non-existent?  What 
did  people  then  use  for  courtesies  instinctive  at 
such  a Season  now  so  graciously  carried  out  by 
greeting  cards?  Perhaps  an  advertisement  in  the 
New  York  ‘Tribune’  of  a hundred  and  one  years 
ago  this  month  [16th  Dec.,  1841],  on  the  eve  of 
the  debut  of  Egley’s  holiday  card,  suggests  one 
answer  then  popular. 

‘HOLY  DAY  PRESENTS.  Something  New. 
Beautiful  fancy  colored  Music,  the  titles  of 
many  embellished  with  highly  finished  vig- 
nettes, all  elegantly  printed  on  highly  per- 
fumed paper,  of  delicate  and  beautiful  tints. 
Nothing  can  excel  the  elegance  of  a book  of 
this  Music.’ 

It  is  a miniature  of  an  era,  that  Ad.  What  the 
phonograph  was  to  the  first  quarter  of  our  present 
century  and  television  promises  to  be  to  the  world 
of  tomorrow,  the  piano  was  to  the  Romantic  Era, — 
the  dream  and  delight  of  every  home.  Vienna  alone, 
a city  of  but  250,000  souls  in  the  1820’s,  actually 
boasted  sixty-five  piano  factories.  In  Paris,  London, 
New  York,  and  a hundred  other  cities,  it  was  the 
same  story. 

Elaborate,  intricately  carved,  handsomely  inlaid 
with  rare  woods  and  fine  metal,  encrusted  with 
mother-of-pearl,  were  their  cases  — for  it  was  that 
kind  of  an  age,  the  last  era  of  craft  handwork.  The 
sheet-music  industry  that  fed  those  instruments  was 
prodigious.  The  taste  of  the  day  was  for  gift  books, 
gift  bouquets,  gift  gewgaws  of  all  sorts.  It  was  an 
age  of  ‘souvenirs’  and  it  was  the  ‘embellishment’ 
rather  than  the  article  itself  that  constituted  a 
souvenir. 

The  handsome  piano  demanded  handsomely 
bound  volumes  of  handsomely  printed  music  to 
ornament  its  handsome  self  and  to  harmonize  with 
the  decorative  amateurs  who  played  both.  Music 
scores,  to  be  in  keeping,  had  to  be  music  plus, 
had  to  be  enriched,  illuminated,  illustrated.  Even 
‘finely  printed  highly  finished  vignettes’  — and  they 

* Cot'yright,  1943,  by  George  Chaffee 
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were  de  rigeur  — were  yet  not  enough.  Papers  were 
tinted,  gilt-edged,  their  vignettes  were  hand-colored 
before  sale;  yes,  the  papers  even  came  to  be  ‘highly 
perfumed’  and,  later,  sprinkled  with  lusters! 

What  remains  of  those  music  sheets  today  is  but 
a small  fraction  of  what  was  once  turned  out,  even 
of  individual  items  published.  These  survive  now, 
foxed,  rubbed,  creased,  torn,  spotted  and  trimmed. 
Like  as  not,  the  music  itself  has  fallen  by  the  way, 
the  illustrated  title-page  alone  attesting  it  once 
existed.  Every  trace  of  their  once  strong  perfume 
has  long  since  vanished. 

Yet,  time  and  tide  have  lent  to  these  pages  a 
new  and  enduring  fragrance.  Their  illuminations  — 
to  employ  Romantic  terminology  — have  made 
them  treasured  collectors’  items.  They  are  admired 
both  as  art  lithographs  and  for  their  subject  matter, 
often  a unique  pictorial  record.  It  is  to  an  especially 
arresting  and  theatrically  important  group  of  these 
works  that  this  monograph  is  devoted  — their  bal- 
let prints. 

Of  course,  all  sheet  music  then  published  was 
not  ‘illuminated.’  The  old  trade-lists  still  to  be  come 
upon  signalize  the  illustrated  issues  by  an  asterisk. 
Songs  and  instrumental  music  in  general  show  one 
asterisk  to  every  fifteen  or  so  items;  dance  music  to 
every  five  or  so,  a ratio  of  three  to  one.  Among  the 
latter,  the  ballet  studies  are  the  most  numerous 
group,  outdistancing  even  the  social  dance  items. 
From  today’s  viewpoint,  this  is  surprising.  But  that 
was  a great  era  in  the  history  of  the  dance  generally 
and  ballet  was  then  still  regarded  as  the  art  form 
par  excellence  of  dancing,  in  no  wise  divorced  from 
the  dance  in  all  its  modes  of  expression. 

A detailed  study  of  the  many  and  varied  interests 
of  these  old  music  title)  ballet  prints  could  fill  a 
dozen  issues  of  Dance  Index  and  still  leave  much 
of  moment  to  be  said.  Our  present  purpose  is 
merely  to  outline  the  general  subject  and  to  submit 
a checklist  of  our  American  items. 

Considering  all  that  has  been  written,  on  the 
iconography  of  the  ballet,  on  illustrated  music  titles 
and,  precisely,  on  music-title  ballet  prints,  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  this  field  has  never  before 
been  reviewed  and  that  ours  is  the  first  attempt 
at  an  extensive  and  definitive  catalogue  of  what 
even  any  one  country,  let  alone  the  whole  field, 
has  waiting  to  be  recorded.  Actually,  instead  of 
forming  the  vanguard,  this  American  exhibit  should 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish exhibits,  of  which  it  is  a distant  colonial  ex- 
pression. For  that,  however,  America  is  not  at  fault. 

On  the  pictorial  and  decorative  arts  in  the  ser- 
vice of  music  and,  specifically,  on  illustrated  music- 
titles,  a voluminous  polyglot  literature,  including 


extensive  catalogues,  already  exists.  (Miss  Marian 
Hannah  Winter’s  brochure,  ‘Art  Scores  for  Music’ 
(Brooklyn  Museum  Press,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1939] 
is  the  best  introduction  to  this  fascinating  realm. 
Its  excellent  bibliography  will  serve  any  who  pursue 
the  subject  in  detail.)  But  only  frustration  rewards 
anyone  who  seeks  in  that  literature  a survey  of  our 
present  subject  or  a comprehensive  list  of  its  prints. 
A recent  authoritative  catalogue  of  American  music 
sheet  illustrations,  arranged  by  subject,  listed 
under  The  Dance  just  nine  items,  seven  of  them 
on  the  Romantic  Ballet.  This  is,  of  course,  but  a 
shadow  of  what  notable  items  exist.  The  trouble 
is,  the  field  is  too  vast;  any  one  particular  subject 
asks  its  own  report. 

During  the  past  few  years,  several  essays  devoted 
to  music  title  illustrations  of  the  Romantic  Ballet 
have  appeared.  They  are  at  least  indicative  of  a 
present  and  growing  interest  in  that  source  ma- 
terial. All  are  discursive  — much  on  the  history  of 
the  ballet,  its  dancers,  and  the  theatre  world  of  a 
century  ago;  little  directly  on  the  prints  themselves. 

The  sum  total  of  the  entries  to  be  extracted  from 
those  studies  represents  but  a small  fraction  of  what 
exists.  Casual  venturers  have  disturbed  that  pool  to 
ruffle  it  by  a furtive  dip.  What  is  needed  is  to  tap 
those  springs  at  their  source  and  channel  their 
waters  systematically  for  the  use  of  collectors  and 
students  of  dance  history.  Ours  is,  accordingly,  an 
initial,  exploratory  essay.  Whatever  its  merits  or 
defects,  it  promises  the  salt  of  novelty  and  the  spice 
of  pioneering  in  what  Gregorio  Lambranzi  long 
ago  felicitously  called  deliciae  thcatrales. 

Its  provocative  worth  may  — and  we  hope  will  — 
exceed  its  own  performance.  It  should  lead  ballet- 
tophiles  in  other  lands  to  unearthing  the  long 
buried,  forgotten  treasures  still  to  be  found 
Europe  and  the  New  World  over.  Further,  this 
catalogue  of  its  American  material  may  suggest 
some  practical  form  and  system  for  editing  the 
whole  body  of  such  works. 

It  is  not  merely  the  antiquarian  interest  of  these 
prints  — in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  the  task  — that 
we  have  here  solely  in  mind,  but  also  their  im- 
mediate, practicable,  and  creative  worth  to  ballet  to- 
day. For,  while  even  old  theatre  prints  of  drama 
and  opera  date,  with  their  record  of  gesturings 
long  discarded,  of  costume  ideas  and  scenic  con- 
ventions outmoded  and  superseded,  these  ballet 
souvenirs  — above  all,  those  of  the  Romantic  Ballet 
— are  still  significant  and  effectual  as  the  year  that 
first  saw  them  issued.  Far  from  being  dessicated 
wreaths  of  yesteryear,  the  dew  still  sparkles  on 
them.  Of  all  theatrical  prints  this  is  true  only,  per- 
haps, of  ballet  studies.  Indeed,  we  have  even  seen 
recent  art  photographs  consciously  aimed  at  repro- 
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ducing  in  photography  and  in  the  persons  of  our 
living  dancers,  records  of  a century  ago  as  set  down 
in  these  lithographs,  and  intended,  mind  you,  not 
as  mere  re-creations  but  as  studies  of  the  art  of 
ballet  today. 

To  consult  these  old  art  studies  is  to  find  in  them 
ideas  and  inspiration  applicable  to  the  ballet  as 
conceived  and  practiced  and  presented  today.  Such 
documents  should  be  of  record.  Many  dancers, 
teachers,  choreographers,  quite  as  much  as  col- 
lectors, researchers,  and  writers,  can  make  profit- 
able use  of  them.  This  applies  equally,  of  course, 
to  the  easel-prints,  to  the  iconography  as  a whole. 

Is  it  necessary  to  submit  a formal  definition  of 
a music-title  ballet  print?  The  term  itself  defines 
the  article,  the  illustrations  herewith  are  more  ef- 
fective than  many  words,  and  the  catalogue  will 
note  the  several  types  of  such  prints  as  encountered. 

Illustrated  music  titles  are  of  immemorial  origin. 
Ballet  prints  are  perennial  from  the  late  16th  cen- 
tury on.  Ballet  and  music  have  so  much  in  com- 
mon that  the  two  could  not  pursue  separate  ways. 
Ballet  was  bound  to  be  inextricably  entangled  with 
the  history  of  music. 

The  earliest  volumes  on  ballet  — for  instance, 
Fabritio  Caroso’s  ‘II  Ballarino’  (Venice,  1581),  the 
first  textbook  on  the  art,  and  Balthazar  de  Beau- 
joyeulx’s  ‘Balet  Comique  de  la  Royne’  (Paris,  1582), 
the  first  souvenir  program  of  a theatrical  ballet, 
both  richly  illustrated  — are  equally  renowned  as 
ancient  scores  of  music.  But  none  of  them  has  an 
illustrated  title-page. 

Caroso’s  ‘revised  and  enlarged’  edition  of  his 
then  popular  textbook,  re-issued  as  ‘Nobilta  di 
Dame’  (Venice,  1605),  has,  however,  such  a title 
page.  Its  details  bespeak  music  rather  than  dance, 
probably  because  all  the  illustrations  in  the  text 
itself  are  dance.  But  it  carries  importantly  an  oval 
bust  portrait  of  its  author,  ‘in  his  74th  year’,  as 
an  inscription  on  its  frame  informs  us.  That  por- 
trait of  a renowned  dancer,  teacher,  and  choreog- 
rapher, converts  this  into  a music-title  ballet  print 
and,  though  an  equivocal  item,  the  earliest  on 
record. 

We  do  not  recall  anything  else  of  moment  until 
a full  century  later.  In  1679,  the  eminent  and  then 
already  ancient  music-publishing  family  of  the  Bal- 
lards,  in  Paris,  began  issuing  their  folio  edition  of 
the  orchestral  scores  of  the  dramatic  compositions 
(operas  and  ballets)  of  J.  B.  Lully.  A number  of 
these  volumes,  published  from  1708  on,  are  en- 
riched with  vignettes  — generally,  headpieces  for 
the  prologues  and  the  several  acts,  rather  than  on 


the  chief  title-page,  but  music-title  illustrations  of 
a sort.  Were  these  executed  from  designs  by  Jean 
Berain?  M.  Roger  Weigert  does  not  include  them 
in  his  catalogue  of  Berain’s  engraved  works,  but 
that  does  not  preclude  our  question.  They  are 
entirely  in  the  spirit  of  his  work;  however,  the 
impress  of  the  genius  of  that  ‘createur  du  pays  de 
rOpera’  is  stamped  strongly  upon  the  French  the- 
atre prints  of  his  era. 

These  are,  in  any  event,  first  hand  records  of 
costumes  and  scenery  designed  by  Berain,  of  ‘ma- 
chines’ by  Vigarani,  Servandoni,  and  Berain,  of 
choreographic  compositions  by  Beauchamps,  Pe- 
court.  Ballon  — Lully,  even  — as  danced  by  the 
famous  artists  of  the  Paris  Opera  in  the  refulgent 
age  of  its  founder,  Louis  XIV.  They  are,  we 
believe,  the  earliest  music  title  illustrations  of  the 
ballet  ‘in  action’  as  well  as  the  only  consistent 
group  or  gallery  of  such  prints  before  the  Ro- 
mantic Era. 

Finally,  the  illustrated  title-page  to  Lambranzi’s 
extraordinary  work,  ‘Neue  und  curieuse  the- 
atralische  Tanz-schul’  (Nuremberg,  1716),  must  be 
cited.  A choreographic  textbook  and  at  the  same 
time  an  ‘art  score  for  music,’  it  boasts  a splendid 
and  full-blown  example  of  a ballet  print  music 
title.  The  work  has  recently  been  re-issued,  so  we 
need  say  no  more  of  it  here. 

But  such  substantial,  costly,  and  of  course  in- 
frequent volumes  are  a far  hark  from  the  separate, 
fugitive,  and  inexpensive  music-sheets  that  are  now 
our  staple  publications  an,d  on  which  are  found  the 
vast  majority  of  the  illustrated  titles  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Ballet.  Indeed,  such  sheet-music  had  not 
yet  been  devised. 

Miss  Winter,  citing  the  authority  of  the  erudite 
John  Grand-Carteret,  and  on  the  evidences  of  her 
own  extensive  researches,  here  and  abroad,  of  the 
source  material,  states  that  ‘during  the  Revolution, 
French  music,  in  format  as  well  as  aural  content, 
reflected  a revolutionary  thesis  . . . The  detached 
sheet  of  music  folded  in  two,  with  the  outside  pages 
white,  eventually  the  background  for  illustration, 
and  the  music  inside,  dates  from  the  Revolution.’ 

On  the  general  subject  of  sheet  music  and  its 
illustrations,  we  are  the  veriest  tyro,  but  that  its 
origin  long  antedates  the  French  Revolution,  there 
is  no  least  doubt.  Where  and  when  such  musical 
tidbits  first  gained  currency,  we  would  not  presume 
to  say.  There  are  a number  of  examples  of  Eng- 
lish sheet-music  that  was  published,  apparently,  in 
the  mid-eighteenth  century.  It  is  printed  on  one 
side,  with  charming  titular  headpieces.  Perhaps  these 
now  loose  items  belonged  originally  to  bound 
volumes.  Our  opinion  is  that  they  were  likely  sepa- 
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rately  issued  and  later  bound,  even  when  numbered 
in  series,  but  we  cannot  prove  our  suspicion.  We 
have  never  seen  one  with  a ballet  headpiece. 

It  was  interest  in  ballet  souvenirs  that  brought 
to  our  attention  and  to  our  bookshelf,  a small 
volume  by  one  Sieur  De  la  Cuisse  (!),  Maitre  de 
Danse,  entitled,  ‘Repertoire  des  Bals’,  issued  in 
Paris  in  1762  (says  its  title-page).  As  a volume  it 
probably  made  its  bow  around  December,  just  in 
time  for  the  holiday  trade,  if  we  interpret  rightly 
a footnote  in  its  introduction. 

This  is,  however,  a factitious  volume.  Its  con- 
tents were  first  published  piecemeal  and  only  later 
assembled  into  a book.  The  body  of  the  work  is 
composed  of  thirty  pieces  of  music  for  social  danc- 
ing. These,  as  each  number  announces,  were  first 
put  out  separately,  one  a week,  at  4 francs  each; 
later,  both  separately  and  in  folders  of  six  loose 
sheets;  finally,  also  in  bound  volumes.  Moreover, 
we  have  seen  sets  of  as  many  as  five  volumes  of 
these  sheets,  so  the  venture  was  continued  over  a 
period  of  years,  a new  sheet  a week.  Nowhere 
does  their  ‘author’  so  much  as  suggest  that  the 
format  itself  or  their  separate  sale  is  any  novelty. 
The  presumption  is  that  such  music  was  already 
an  accepted  commodity. 

Each  issue  (Feuille)  is  a single  sheet  folded  once, 
its  four  pages  printed  from  four  engraved  plates, 
the  text  covering  circa  394  x 6 ins.  high.  Page  1 
carries  the  treble  ‘Air’.  Page  2 describes  the  dance 
to  be  danced  to  that  music  and  page  3 provides  a 
stenochoreographic  abstract  of  the  various  ‘figures’ 
of  the  dance.  Page  4 has  a ‘Couplet’  or  poem  to 
be  sung  to  the  air.  Exquisite  and  elegant  trivia 
they  are  and  certainly  among  the  earliest  detached 
music-sheets  to  be  found. 

‘Etrennes  Dansantes’  (Dance  Gifts),  the  Sieur 
De  la  Cuisse  calls  these  sheets.  In  name  as  in  all 
else,  they  are  true  forerunners  and  prototypes  of 
our  Romantic  items.  Scarcely  a characteristic  detail 
found  in  the  latter  is  absent  from  the  former.  Of 
special  significance  is  the  fact  that,  though  meant 
for  social  dancing,  their  material  is  apparently  all 
taken  from  ballets  of  their  day.  They  accept  with- 
out question  their  current  professional  and  thea- 
trical ballet  as  the  arbiter  of  elegance  for  the  social 
dance  as  well.  In  this,  Romantic  dance  music  looks 
back  to  these  Etrennes  Dansantes  rather  than  for- 
ward to  our  modern  dance  music. 

Two  sheets  (Feuilles  Nos.  6 and  12)  are  excep- 
tional items  and  pertinent  to  our  present  inquiry. 
They  are  printed  on  but  one  side  of  the  paper  and 
from  a single  plate.  Of  the  same  height  as  the 
other  sheets,  6 ins.,  they  are  actually  20)4  ins. 
long.  They  have  had  to  be  folded  many  times  to 
fit  among  their  fellows.  As  both  are  precisely  sim- 


ilar, we  pause  to  describe  only  Feuille  No.  6,  and 
even  that  only  briefly. 

The  ‘Air’  (La  Bionni)  stands  at  the  extreme 
left.  Then  comes  a box  headed  ‘Remarks’.  Here 
we  learn  that  this  dance  has  been  extracted  from 
a Pantomime  Ballet  then  current,  Le  Waxhall  Hol- 
landois,  composed  by  M.  Bionni,  ballet-master  of 
the  Theatre  Italien  (Paris),  and  first  presented  in 
November,  1761.  It  has  been  ‘accommodated’  to 
ball-room  usage,  but  without  at  all  altering  any  of 
the  ‘figures’.  Beyond  this  stretches  a narrow  box, 
14  ins.  long,  above  which  stands  the  title:  LA 
BIONNI  CONTREDANSE  TIREE  DU  WAX- 
HALL  HOLLANDOIS.  Within  this  box,  among 
other  things  and  as  its  feature,  is  a riband  of  eleven 
exquisite  miniature  engravings  of  as  many  ‘figures 
of  the  dance,  each  illustrated  by  eight  dancers  of 
the  Theatre  Italien  in  Commedia  dell’  Arte  cos- 
tumes. This  is,  after  its  fashion,  a music  title  ballet 
print,  the  earliest  yet  recorded  for  sheet  music,  and 
not  improbably  the  first  of  its  ilk.  No  wonder  that 
it  is  a consummate  charmer;  it  was  executed  by 
no  less  an  artist  than  Gabriel  de  Saint-Aubin  and 
is,  says  M.  Camille  Dacier,  now  among  the  rarest 
of  his  engravings. 

The  French  Revolution  doubtless  popularized 
these  fugitive  music  sheets  and  established  them 
in  enduring  public  favor,  but  it  did  not  originate 
the  article.  That  honor  goes  back  at  least  a full 
generation  earlier,  to  France  of  the  stylized  ele- 
gancies of  Louis  XV. 

With  this  we  conclude  our  brief  inquiry  into 
the  origins  of  sheet  music  and  of  music  title  ballet 
prints.  It  might  be  possible  today  to  unearth  twenty- 
five  or  twice  twenty-five  such  ballet  prints  for  the 
ten  quarter  centuries  between  1575-1825.  But  what 
is  that  against  the  ten  times  twenty-five  items  to 
be  garnered  from  the  single  decade  1840-1850  or 
the  twice  two-hundred-and-fifty  that  could  easily  be 
assembled  for  the  single  quarter-century  1835-1860? 
At  best,  before  1825  such  prints  remain  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  sporadic  curiosities,  of  incidental  in- 
terest but  no  arresting  iconographic  documentation 
in  themselves.  After  1870  they  again  become  ex- 
ceptions and,  as  a rule,  of  no  art  interest  whatever. 

Once  and  once  only  have  music  title  illustrations 
played  a major  role  in  the  history  of  ballet  prints 
— during  the  era  of  the  handdrawn  art  lithographs 
and  of  the  Romantic  Ballet,  in  the  half-century  that 
lies  between  1820-1870.  Seen  against  their  historic 
background,  in  the  light  of  their  own  proper  tradi- 
tion, and  as  a corporate  group  of  art  studies  of  the 
ballet  in  their  generation,  the  souvenir  music  title 
prints  of  the  Romantic  Ballet  have,  then,  the  force 
and  impact  of  a unique  phenomenon. 
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Lithography  and  printed  music  and  music  title 
illustrations  had  much  in  common  from  the  start. 
The  first  art  print  made  from  a drawing  on  stone, 
according  to  the  Pennells,  was  a crude  little  sketch 
by  Aloys  Senefelder,  executed  in  1797,  of  the  Con- 
flagration of  New  Getting,  for  a piece  of  music 
of  the  same  name.  This  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing Senefelder  commissions  that  permitted  him  to 
continue  his  experiments  and  to  discover  lithog- 
raphy proper  the  following  year. 

It  was  as  a cheap  and  expeditious  method  of 
printing  music  that  the  invention,  just  patented  in 
Munich,  began  to  attract  notice  afield.  It  was  for 
Andre,  a music  publisher  of  Offenbach,  that  the 
first  press  outside  Munich  was  set  up.  It  was  Pleyel, 
the  music  publisher,  who  brought  the  first  litho- 
graphic press  to  Paris.  It  was  as  a convenience  for 
cheap  calico  and  music  prints  that  Vienna  first 
caught  the  fever.  But  lithography  was  still  languish- 
ing as  a mere  commercial  makeshift.  Not  until 
France,  until  Parisian  artists,  envisioned  its  possi- 
bilities as  a creative  art  medium,  did  lithography 
come  into  its  own,  from  1815  on. 

What  was  the  first  lithographic  music  title  ballet 
print  or  even  in  which  direction  to  look  for  it,  we 
have  no  idea.  Paris  or  Vienna  are  good  bets.  The 
earliest  that  we  have  laid  eyes  on,  and  a delicious 
if  naive  work,  is  an  English  print  of  the  opening 
1820  s,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  the  first. 

It  is  curious  that  while  Romantic  music  and 
painting  are  held  in  high  esteem  today,  while 
Romantic  furniture  and  interior  decoration  and 
even  Romantic  costume  fashions  and  jewelry  now 
find  favor.  Romantic  prints,  woodcuts  and  litho- 
graphs, and  those  elegant  books  of  all  descriptions 
that  they  so  exquisitely  and  endlessly  enrich,  and 
related  works,  as  our  illuminated  music,  continue 
to  be  sniffed  at  as  ostentatious  foibles  of  a puerile 
taste.  Some  day  — sooner  rather  than  later,  let  us 
hope  — the  scales  will  fall  from  our  modern  eyes. 
Not  without  reason  has  Mr.  W.  M.  Ivins,  Jr.,  ob- 
served that  no  half-century  in  history  has  produced 
so  many  beautifully  illustrated  books  as  our  present 
span,  1820-1870.  ‘In  no  other  period,  all  over  the 
world,’  he  adds,  ‘were  so  many  first  rate  artists 
busy  at  work  for  the  publishers.’  In  this  activity 
the  purveyors  of  music  were  not  behind  their  fel- 
low publishers. 

Grand-Carteret  regards  the  stretch  1830-1850  as 
marking  the  second  period  of  lithography.  This, 
says  Miss  Winter,  he  designates  ‘as  that  of  lithog- 
raphy specializing  in  the  interpretation  of  music 
and  creating  an  aesthetic  of  the  music-title,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  its  earlier  use  of  music  as  a vehicle 
and  means  of  expansion  ...  it  (lithography)  be- 
comes explicative  and  interpretational.’  He  surely 


must  have  had  the  splendid  gallery  of  music  sou- 
venirs of  the  ballet  in  his  mind’s  eye  or  in  front 
of  him  when  he  made  that  classification.  In 
these  vignettes,  Theophile  Gautier’s  aphorism,  ‘The 
dance  — a music  that  is  seen,’  has  been  taken  at  its 
face  value  by  their  artists  to  visualize  for  us  a 
music  score  as  incarnated  by  the  ballet. 

It  is  with  the  early  1830’s  that  that  grand  his- 
torical array  of  music-title  ballet  prints  in  a steadily 
flowing  chronological  procession  begins.  Even  so, 
they  would  seem  to  have  been  relatively  few  be- 
fore 1835.  They  pour  from  the  presses  of  the 
1840’s  and  then  decline  steadily  for  two  decades, 
to  peter  out  practically  everywhere  except  in  Paris, 
around  1870.  In  this  they  follow  the  graph  not 
so  much  of  lithography  as  of  ballet.  Had  ballet 
remained  the  cynosure  and  favorite  of  all  eyes 
theatrical,  the  prints  would  sensitively,  however  in- 
differently, have  recorded  the  fact.  For  lithography 
passed  on  into  process  printing  and  photogravure, 
but  these  all  continued,  in  their  choice  of  subject 
matter,  to  be  a barometer  of  public  interest  and  a 
chart  of  the  theatrical  pulse.  It  w^s  ballet  that  de- 
clined and  went  into  eclipse.  But  it  is  likewise  true 
that  the  handdrawn  and  (presumably)  handprinted 
lithograph  also  went  into  decline,  became  an  artist’s 
specialty  instead  of  a regular  art  commodity  and 
itself  lost  public  favor.  Photography,  photogravure, 
and  machine  work  were  the  order  of  the  day  and, 
from  around  1870  on,  in  control. 

The  European  music-title  prints  of  the  Romantic 
Ballet  are  an  enormously  rich  field.  The  French 
and  English  works  are  of  primary  importance. 
About  them  cluster  all  the  other  national  groups, 
including  our  American  exhibit.  On  this  field  we 
know  just  one  directly  pertinent  reference  work, 
the  Beaumont-Sitwell  volume  on  ‘The  Romantic 
Ballet  in  Lithographs  of  the  Time.’  (See  Dance 
Index,  Feb.,  1942.)  Its  catalogue  and  illustrations 
are  a help,  but  its  general  remarks  further  our 
quest  not  at  all. 

It  offers  only  ‘A  Select  List’  of  examples,  22 
in  all.  But  in,  a volume  claiming  to  be  a repre- 
sentative international  survey,  why  arbitrarily  re- 
strict these  works  entirely  to  English  prints?  Well, 
not  quite  entirely.  Print  No.  Ill  is  an  exception. 
An  unwary  reader  would  surely  presume  it  to  be 
English,  though  it  is  a French  work.  But  why 
actually  reproduce  a French  study  (on  p.  8)  and  a 
drawing  of  a German  example  (title-page  illus- 
tration), yet  never  once  so  much  as  hint  that  such 
animals  exist?  If  three  non-English  prints  managed 
to  gain  inclusion  in  such  select  company,  why  not 
at  least  mention  their  provenance? 
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The  European  prints  still  wait  to  be  edited.  This 
is  unfortunate,  because  our  American  works  echo 
and  re-echo  European  studies.  We  must  at  least 
summarize  the  scene. 

The  English  works  are  a numerous  and  dis- 
tinguished gallery  whose  beauty  the  Beaumont  il- 
lustrations evidence.  One  artist,  John  Brandard, 
towers  over  all  other  London  workers  in  this  field, 
though  a number  of  artists  there  did  their  stint. 
Brandard’s  output  was  prodigious;  his  covers  rank 
among  the  loveliest  and  most  notable  exhibits. 
These  English  souvenirs  were  vastly  admired  in 
America,  as  our  catalogue  makes  flatteringly  evident. 

In  France,  no  one  artist  rises  above  the  many 
active  and  able  artists  who  turned  their  hands 
gladly  to  serve  music  and  the  ballet.  A galaxy  of 
names,  noted  in  their  day  and  still  honored,  crop 
up  — Deveria,  Nanteuil,  Mouilleron,  Gustave  Janet 
and  his  brother,  Janet  Lange,  Emy,  Beauce,  etc., 
etc.  What  sparkling  and  distinctive  studies  they 
often  turned  out!  As  usual,  where  the  French 
iconography  is  concerned,  these  prints  are  remark- 
able both  for  their  variety  and  for  their  chrono- 
logical flow.  Indeed,  they  never  stop  — after  1870, 
they  go  right  on,  fewer,  but  present,  over  into  our 
20th  century,  very  different  from  the  earlier  works 
but  still  dashing  art  prints  for  music. 

Only  French  and  English  influences  play  upon 
our  American  prints.  But  these  ballet  music  titles 
are  common  to  all  Europe  between  1820  and  1870 
— to  Central  Europe,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  Spain,  and 
also,  surely,  to  Russia;  likewise,  to  Latin  America, 
whither  excellent  European  dancers  travelled,  gen- 
erally from  Italy  via  Spain  and  Portugal,  just  as 
Elssler  and  others  came  to  us. 

Music  sheets  are  primarily  for  local  consumption. 
They  are  best  to  be  sought  in  the  land  where  they 
were  published,  the  chances  of  finding  many  far 
afield  are  slim.  Of  course,  America  turned  to 
Europe  and  its  great  Romantic  composers.  We  im- 
ported music  scores.  But  mostly,  it  would  appear, 
we  reprinted  that  music  here,  or  gave  foreign 
scores  native  covers.  It  is  for  collectors  in  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Milan.  Havana,  Rio,  et  al  — when 
peace  again  rejoices  our  world  — to  ferret  out  and 
publish  their  national  exhibits.  Where,  for  instance, 
except  here  in  America  could  the  catalogue  below 
possibly  have  been  compiled? 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  any  fine  distinctions 
between  easel-prints  (earlier  catalogued)  and  these 
music  title  prints.  The  matter  boils  down  to  the 
one  fact  that  they  belong  to  two  different  categories 
of  prints.  The  former  are  preeminent  because  they 
are  just  prints  and  nothing  else.  The  latter  are 
modified  works;  they  belong  to  decorative  art,  to 


art  in  the  service  of  music.  It  is  a distinction  that 
the  music  prints  suffer  without  complaint  and  cope 
with  excellently.  Among  them  are  many  choice 
souvenirs  of  the  Romantic  Ballet  found  only  here. 
If  easel-prints  are  often  larger,  the  music  prints  are 
more  numerous  and  more  varied.  They  are  also,  as 
a group,  more  fluent  and  spirited  studies,  as  a 
spontaneous  sketch  may  exceed  the  appeal  and  zest 
of  a finished  painting  or  an  aquarelle  capture  what 
eludes  an  oil. 

As  documentation,  how  impoverished  is  the 
iconography  of  the  Romantic  Ballet  when  its  music 
prints  are  ignored  or  slighted!  Take  just  our  two 
catalogues  of  the  American  works.  In  the  easel- 
print  gallery,  25  dancers  figure;  in  the  music  title 
gallery,  40  — and  only  11  dancers  are  common  to 
both  galleries.  That  speaks  volumes. 

Further,  the  music  prints  are  the  truly  inter- 
national American  exhibit.  Only  two  great  dancers 
never  seen  here  appear  in  the  easel-prints;  Taglioni 
and  Cerrito.  But  the  music  souvenirs  offer  these 
two  and  also  Grisi,  Duvernay,  Grahn,  Rosati, 
Fabbri,  Louise  Fitzjames,  Perrot,  Saint-Leon,  Lucien 
Petipa,  and  lesser  lights.  They  furnish  us  with  a 
homespun  tapestry  of  the  European  pageant  of  the 
Romantic  Ballet  — its  greatest  dancers,  its  finest 
ballets,  and,  even,  many  of  its  finest  prints. 

If  our  easel-print  gallery  was  notable  for  its 
native  versions  of  European  prints,  our  music  title 
illustrations  greatly  enlarge  this  material.  Indeed, 
of  the  English  and  French  lithographs  catalogued 
by  Mr.  Beaumont,  a good  third  — thirty  or  more  — 
are  to  be  had  in  American  paraphrases,  plus  a 
number  of  other  notable  works  omitted  in  that 
catalogue.  But  for  more  than  half  of  these  we  must 
look  to  the  m.usic  sheets. 

These  works  are,  accordingly,  not  merely  sec- 
ondary and  supplemental  to  the  easel-prints,  as 
cousins  from  the  country.  They  rather  constitute  a 
parallel  and  complementary  exhibit.  The  two 
categories  comprise  a single  whole.  And  that  ap- 
plies to  these  lithographs  everywhere. 

One  American  peculiarity  must  be  noted.  Among 
our  easel-prints  we  never  find,  early  or  late,  large 
or  small,  a single  instance  of  a work  printed  in 
colors.  There  is  an  occasional  example  in  black  and 
white  on  a tinted  ground,  but  nothing  in  full 
colors,  other  than  hand-colored  works.  In  the 
European  field,  on  the  contrary,  works  printed  in 
colors  are  frequent  from  around  1840  on. 

‘Chromolithography,  whereby  pictures  were  re- 
produced in  color  from  stones,  one  color  from  a 
stone,’  says  Mr.  Harry  T.  Peters  in  ‘Currier  8C 
Ives’  (1942  re-issue),  ‘was  not  used  in  this  country 
before  1860.  The  chromolithographs  first  intro- 
duced here  did  not  have  subjects  of  great  American 
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interest  and  were  sold  at  rather  high  prices.’  Mr. 
Peters  has  easel-prints  primarily  in  mind,  but  that 
illustrated  music  titles  are  true  art  lithographs  he 
would  be  the  first  to  insist.  He  is  undoubtedly 
correct  in  his  second  sentence  quoted,  but  the  facts 
are  at  variance  with  his  1860  date. 

Many  of  the  works  catalogued  below,  it  will  be 
noted,  are  identified  on  the  page  itself  as  ‘printed 
in  colors’  or  the  like.  Among  these  are  examples 
in  full  color  dated  as  early  as  1844.  Some  of  these 
early  works  are  of  great  appeal,  as  Nos.  17,  18,  82, 
83,  but  they  must  be  seen  to  be  really  appreciated. 
They  put  to  shame  chromo  vulgarities  of  a later 
date,  when  the  colors  were  often  both  garish  and 
ill  chosen.  Note,  then,  that  it  is  only  in  our  music 
prints  that  we  have  anything  to  parallel  the  many 
European  works  printed  in  colors. 

With  this  background,  the  reader  is,  let  us  hope, 
ready  for  the  American  exhibit.  What  we  have  to 
say  on  that  is  most  effectively  to  be  said  amidst 
the  prints  themselves.  We  have  listed  around  a 
hundred  different  studies  and  remarked  around  a 
hundred  and  fifty  different  stones.  A few  are  of 
slight  claims,  but  all  are  ballet.  Many  are  versions. 


and  often  none  the  less  notable  or  precious  be- 
cause of  that.  All  prints  edited  have  been  person- 
ally noted  by  us  and  never  quoted  from  any  other 
report.  Our  list  is  comprehensive  and  detailed,  but 
we  are  sure  that  there  are  still  other  works  to  be 
come  upon. 

The  difficulties  in  classifying  and  analyzing  all 
these  works  will  be  apparent  even  at  a casual  read- 
ing. This  Americana  is  almost  a crossword  crypto- 
gram combined  to  elucidate!  As  an  exercise  in 
identifying  ballet  prints,  the  report  may  be  of  assist- 
ance to  collectors  and  students,  if  only  to  make 
them  conscious  of  the  many  factors  at  play  in  such 
works  — a condition  perhaps  pernicious  in  our 
American  souvenirs  but  no,t  at  all  peculiar  to  them. 

Thanks  are  due  and  expressed  to  museums  and 
collectors  who  have  generously  placed  their  port- 
folios at  our  service,  in  particular,  to  Dr.  William 
Van  Lennep,  Curator  of  the  Harvard  College 
Theatre  Collection,  for  personal  assistance  in  our 
study  of  material  on  file  there,  to  Miss  Marian 
Hannah  Winter,  for  her  kindness  in  reading  our 
manuscript  and  untangling  some  of  its  sentences, 
and,  finally,  to  Mr.  Lincoln  Kirstein,  whose  editorial 
cooperation  has  been  anything  but  perfunctory. 


CATALOGUE  EXPLICATION 


The  present  catalogue  is  Part  II  of  ‘A  Chart  to 

the  American  Souvenir  Lithographs  of  the  Ro- 

mantic Ballet,  1825-1870’.  Part  I,  published  in 
Dance  Index  for  February,  1942,  catalogued  the 
easel-prints  and  reviewed  the  iconography  in  gen- 
eral of  the  ballet.  ’EP’  in  the  present  catalogue 
refers  to  that  monograph.  With  the  exception  of 
some  magazine  woodcuts,  this  forms  a compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  American  prints  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Ballet.  That  first  monograph  is  now  ex- 

hausted. The  Editors  of  Dance  Index  propose  a 
revised  and  enlarged  re-issue,  listing  some  fresh 
material,  including  caricatures  of  the  time.  Readers 
wishing  a copy  should  write  Dance  Index. 

The  method  here  pursued  is  basically  in  agree- 
ment with  that  first  catalogue.  General  observations 
made  there  apply  equally  here.  Here,  however,  the 
title  of  the  MUSIC,  its  composer  or  arranger 
(when  given),  its  publisher  and  date  of  copyright 
(again,  when  given),  are  entered  first.  Then,  from 
'(Vignette  . . . )’  on,  the  data  concerns  the  picture. 

French  and  English  music-titles  of  this  period  that 
we  have  seen  have  no  dates.  American  ones  are 
habitually  (though  not  invariably)  dated,  frequent- 
ly, however,  only  on  the  first  page  of  the  music 
proper.  As  many  of  these  title  pages  are  now  separ- 
ated from  their  scores,  we  have  not  always  been  able 
to  learn  whether  the  work  as  issued  was  dated.  With 
the  music  itself,  this  report  has  nothing  to  do;  that 
must  be  left  to  our  musicologists. 

In  design,  these  music-titles  are  of  two  types: 
(a)  with  the  picture  as  an  independent  element  to 
■which  titling  has  afterwards  been  added  (see  inside 


cover),  and,  (b)  where  the  title  itself  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  composition,  i.e.,  was  itself  drawn  on 
the  stone  (see  Plate  I).  The  latter  is  here  noted  as 
‘Dec(orated)  Title’. 

Music-titles  are  too  prolix  to  be  quoted  in  ex- 
tenso  or  to  have  their  linear  arrangement  noted. 
Our  data  is,  nevertheless,  largely  verbatim,  peculiar 
orthography,  etc.,  being  set  down  as  found. 

‘No  artist’,  ‘no  printer’,  means,  of  course,  that 
the  name  of  who  drew  the  study  on  stone  or  of 
what  firm  printed  the  picture,  is  lacking.  Abbrevi- 
ations are  inevitable;  most  of  them  are,  however, 
lifted  directly  from  the  works  themselves.  Authors 
and  books  abbreviated  will  be  found  in  full  in  the 
earlier  monograph. 

‘(On  stone:)  XYZ’,  means  a name  or  initials 
written  on  the  stone  itself.  ‘On  Stone  by  A.  New- 
sam’,  cites  information  found  beneath  the  picture. 

Capital  names  in  parentheses,  (GRAHN,  Lucile), 
indicate  dancers  never  seen  in  America  but  found 
pictured  — and,  as  a rule,  named  — on  our  music- 
titles. 

To  describe  the  prints  asks  more  space  than  is 
here  available.  After  one  fashion  and  another,  more 
than  half  the  art-studies  here  catalogued  have  been 
reproduced  in  recent  and  easily  accessible  publica- 
tions. To  see  either  an  original  or  a version  of  any 
one  study  is  to  be  able  to  identify  all  ‘states’  of  that 
study.  So  we  forego  many  choice  items  here  to 
illustrate  only  works  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  before 
published  — yet  what  charmers  we  are  able  to  offer, 
and  even  so,  we  have  had  to  omit  as  many  more! 
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PART  II 

The  Music -Title  Illustrations 

SOURCES  (Including  illustrations):  Dance  Ar' 
chives,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York:  Nos. 
lb,  15b,  20b,  50b,  54d,  55e,  70,  79d,  81,  82b.- 
Harvard  College  Theatre  Collection:  Nos.  la,  4, 
16c,  20a,  21a'C,  23b,  28,  31,  39,  40b,  42b,  45,  50a, 
54b  (8th  Ed.),  55b,  69,  78a,  80b,  82c,  84c'd,  85b, 

86,  90  (plain),  93,  96,  97. —Allison  Delarue:  Nos. 
11,  83b.  — David  Mann:  Nos.  2,  3b,  6,  7,  13,  14b, 
16b,  22b,  34b,  50c,  54b  (4th  Ed.)'C,  55c'd,  57b, 
66,  72,  78b,  84b,  85a,  90  (India) . — Harry  T. 
Peters:  Nos.  42a,  88b.  — George  Chaffee:  Nos.  3a, 
5,  8,  9,  10,  12,  14a,  15a,  16a,  17a'b,  18aT,  19,  20c, 
21b,  22a,  23a,  24a'C,  25a'b,  26,  27,  29,  30,  32,  33, 
34a,  35,  36,  37,  38,  40a,  41a'b,  42c'd,  43a,  44,  46, 
47,  48,  49,  50d,  51,  52,  53,  54a,  55a'e,  56a'b,  57a, 
58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  67,  68,  71,  73,  74, 
75,  76,  77,  78c,  79a'b'C,  80a,  82a,  83a,  84a,  85c, 

87,  88a,  89,  91,  92,  94,  95,  98,  99. 

AUGUSTA  (New  York  City,  1836.) 

\ — Augusta  ira/to— Pub.  Atwill,  N.Y.  — (Vi- 
gnette; 7 X 9 h.  No  artist.)  Litho’y  of  Endicott.  — 
(b)  (Same  title,  same  study,  but  another  stone. 
Vignette;  1Y%  x 91/2  h.)  — Lith  of  G.  W.  Lewis, 
N.Y.  — Third  Edition. 

Versions  of  Hoffy-Heidemans’  easel-print  of  1837 
(EP  No.  4). 

2 — ''Happy  am  /,  from  care  I’m  free’.  Aria  sung 
by  Mr.  Richings  in  Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere.  — Pub. 
Atwill,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  ^Yl  ^ 5%  h.  No  artist 
or  litho’er.) 

Richings,  to  fore,  in  profile;  Augusta,  to  fore, 
side  view,  dancing.  Background  shows  eight  other 
figures  and  full  stage-set.  For  another  scene  from 
this  opera-ballet,  see  'General  — Favourite  Waltzes’. 

3 — Quadrilles  from  Auber’s  . . . “Le  Dieu  et  la 
Bayadere”.  Dedicated  to  Madlle.  Augusta.  — By  SM 

— Pub.  Hewitt  6?  Jaques,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  6%  x 
8|/g  h.  No  artist.)  — N.  Currier’s  Lithography,  N.Y. 

— (b)  (Same  titling,  new  stone  — 6%  x S'/i. — 
Same  study  but  head  more  to  front,  so  that 
‘chignon’  has  disappeared.)  — Pub.  J.  L.  Hewitt  6? 
Co.,  N.Y.  (Ulus.  Peters.) 

BARETTA  (New  York  City,  1867.) 

4 — M7/(?.  Baretta’s  Dances. -- By  Muller.  — Pub. 
G.  D.  Russell  & Co.,  Boston,  1869. — (Dec.  Title; 
7J/2  X 9 h.  No  litho’er.  On  stone:)  J.  E.  Baker  del. 

5 — M’d’lle.  Baretta’s  Original  Songs  & Dances.  — 
By  Saxton.  — G.  D.  Russell,  Boston,  1879. 

Process  print  of  a ‘Photo,  by  Golder  & Robinson’, 
set  in  a decorative  frame  designed  by  White.  Be- 
yond our  date  limit  but  indicates  purely  mechanical 
work  in  full  control. 


Plate  1.  Cat.  No.  8 


BARRATI,  Filippo  (New  York  City,  1857.) 

See  under  ‘Souvenir  de  Ballet’. 

THE  BLACK  CROOK,  and  its  successors  (1866, 
on) . 

The  great  American  theatrical  furore,  immedi- 
ately following  the  close  of  our  Civil  War,  and  to 
this  day  a colorful  legend  in  our  stage  annals,  was 
The  Black  Crook,  a Parisian  importation  in  which 
ballet,  very  good  ballet,  figured  prominently.  The 
White  Fawn,  and  other  shows,  all  of  a pattern, 
followed  in  its  wake.  On  these  spectacles  there  are 
late  music-titles,  some  remarkable  for  the  richness 
of  their  chromo-lithography  and  most  of  them,  on 
the  ballet.  We  list  the  more  notable  examples. 

6 — Black  Crook  If'altacs.  We  know  this  effective 
design,  sumptuously  printed  in  full  colors  and  gold, 
only  in  a proof  before  secondary  titling.  (Dec. 
Title;  9x11%  h.) 

Bonfanti  in  center,  four  ‘demons’  in  travesty 
posed  about  her,  etc.,  in  a ‘transformation  scene’; 
grotto  in  background;  luxuriant  foliage,  foreground. 
(Ilius.  Odell.) 

7 — Black  Crook  Pas  de  Demons.  To  Mile.  An- 
netta  Galled.  — By  Boetfuehr.  — Pub.  R.  J.  Comp- 
ton, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1867.  — (Dec.  Title;  9'/2  x 
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Plate  II.  Cat.  No.  10 


ll)/2  h.  In  colors  and  lusters.  No  artist.)  — J.  Mc- 
Lean Lith.  (St.  Louis). 

Version  of  same  grotto.  The  four  'demons’  have 
been  lifted,  reversed,  from  above  study,  and  Bon- 
fanti  replaced  by  Galled,  an  original  element  in 
the  design. 

8 — Transformation  Polka,  from  The  Black  Crook. 
Mdlle.  Bonfanti.  — By  T.  Baker.  — Pub.  Wm.  A. 
Pond  & Co.,  N.Y.,  1867.—  (Dec.  Title;  8%  x 12 
h.  In  colors;  no  artist.)  — The  Major  fs?  Knapp 
Eng.  Mfg.  5?  Lith.  Co.,  N.Y.  - (Plate  I) 

Bonfanti  costumed  and  posed  as  in  first  print 
above.  Elegant  example  of  the  tutu  Second  Empire 
— shorter  and  much  fuller  than  in  Louis  Philippe 
era,  much  longer  and  fuller  than  in  Degas  era. 

9 — Marietta  Ravel  Galop,  as  danced  by  Made- 
moiselle Ravel  in  the  “Black  Crook’’  at  the  Conti- 
nental Theatre,  Boston.  — By  Jannotta.  — Pub.  G.  D. 
Russell  fei  Co.,  Boston,  1867.  — (Vignette,  on  tinted 
ground;  7 x 9 h.  No  artist.)  — Pho.  by  T.  R.  Burn- 
ham, Boston.  — J.  H.  Buiford  Lith.  (Boston). 

Costume  much  like  Bonfanti’s  above. 

— ihlarche  d’Aika  A/naao)itan,  as  performed  in 
the  “White  Fawn’’,  at  Niblos,  N.Y.  — Pub.  Dod- 
worth  &?  Son,  N.Y.,  1868.—  (In  full  colors  and 
gold;  12!/2  X 8^  h.  On  stone:)  L.  Geinley.  — Lith. 
m Colors  by  The  Eno  Lith.  Co.,  N.Y.  — (Plate  II) 


11  — Undine  — By  Aubert.  — Pub.  Root  6?  Cady, 
Chicago,  1867.—  (Vignette;  121/2  x 9 h.  In  colors. 
No  artist.)  — Chicago  Lithographing  Co.  — (Ulus., 
Antiques,  May,  1940.) 

Very  different  in  several  details.  Nos.  10  and  11 
are  too  close  to  be  both  independent;  one  is  a 
version,  freely  adapted,  of  the  other.  The  dates 
probably  decide  the  matter,  but  No.  10  has  priority 
in  our  opinion,  dates  to  the  contrary. 

12  — ll'liife  Fawn.  — To  M’lle.  Bonfanti.  — By 
Aubert.  — Root  & Cady,  Chicago,  1868. — (Dec. 
Title,  in  colors:  9]/2  x IOJ/2  h.  No  artist.)  — Chicago 
Lithographing  Co.  (Large  portrait  bust  of  dancer.) 

13  — The  Black  Crook  Lancers  (Ulus.  Odell)  and 
the  March  of  the  Amaaons  are  among  other  such 
examples. 

CELESTE,  Celine  (New  York  City,  1827.) 

14  — The  Cachiicha  as  danced  by  Celeste.  — Pub. 
Firth  iL  Hall,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  6%  x 854  No 
artist,  no  litho’er.)  — (h)  The  Cachneha,  As  danced 
by  Madlle.  Duvernay.  (Fac.  sig.)  Pauline  Duvernay. 
(Otherwise,  precisely  as  above.) 

This  is  a close  copy  of  an  English  study  for  the 
same  music,  'Beauties  of  the  Ballet,  No.  1,  10th 
ed.’,  no  artist,  'J.  Graf  lithographer’.  This  latter  is, 
in  turn,  an  English  version  (by  whom?)  of  a study. 
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signed  on  the  stone,  'J'  Brandard’,  printed  by  J. 
Graf,  for  Jeffery’s  5?  Co.,  London,  where  the  back' 
ground  in  particular  is  entirely  different.  Further, 
all  three  other  examples  show  double-string  neck' 
lace;  Brandard,  no  necklace.  (Cf.  Beaumont  No. 

no.) 

15  — The  Greek  Roiiiaika,  danced  by  Mademoiselle 
Celeste  — Beauties  of  the  Ballet.  — By  Fleche.  — 
Hewitt  & Jaques,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  S'/)  x 9%  h. 
No  artist.)  — N.  Currier’s  Lith.,  N.Y.  — (b)  (Same 
titling,  same  study,  but  another  stone,  8I/2  x 10  h. 
No  artist.)  — Lith.  of  Endicott,  N.Y. 

In  the  noted  English  series  of  music'title  prints, 
‘Beauties  of  the  Ballet’,  that  ran  to  at  least  18  num' 
bers,  ‘The  Greek  Romaika’  is  No.  6.  We  have 
never  seen  it  but  suspect  that  our  American  print 
is  a version  of  that  work.  (Ulus.  Antiques,  May, 
1940.) 

(CERRITO,  Fanny.  London  and  Paris,  1840  to 
circa  1855.) 

16  — Ceri  to  Schottische,  as  danced  by  Fanny  Cerito 
and  Monr.  St.  Leon  — By  Burgmuller.  — Pub.  S.  C. 
Jollie,  N.Y.,  1851.— (Vignette;  7 x 8 h.  No  printer. 
On  stone:)  E.  Brown  Jr.,  1847. — (b)  Admired 
Songs  from  the  Opera  of  “Giselle”  or  the  Night 
Dancers.  — By  Loder.  — Pub.  Atwill,  N.Y.  — (Same 
stone  and  signature  as  above,  but  printed  in  black 
and  white  on  octagonal  tinted  ground,  lYi  x 8'/^ 
h.)  — Sarony  6?  Major’s  Lith.,  N.Y.  — (c)  (As  for 
‘b’  but  in  black  and  white  only  and  no  printer.) 

Celeste  offered  a ballad'opera  version  of  Giselle 
in  London  in  1847,  the  year  in  which  the  drawing 
on  stone  was  made  by  Brown.  Cerrito  did  not  ap' 
pear  in  it.  Probably,  after  an  English  work,  but 
until  more  is  known,  dancers’  names  remain  sus' 
pect.  Note:  Harvard  files  have  same,  titled  as  for 
(b),  naming  Mile.  Augusta  and  M.  Frederick.  This 
may  well  be  the  English  original.  (Plate  III) 

17  — La  Redoiva  Polka.  Danced  by  Madelle  Cereto 
and  Monsr.  St.  Leon  — Pub.  Firth,  Hall  6?  Pond.— 
(Hexagonal;  8^4  x 11J4  h.)  — J.  Rouvier  (for, 
Bouvier)  del.  — Lith.  Printed  in  Colors  by  Endi' 
cott,  N.Y.  — (b)  La  Rcdozva  Polka  Danced  by 
Madlle.  Cerito  ii  Monsr.  St.  Leon.  — Pub.  F.  D. 
Benteen,  Baltimore.  — (Oblong;  8J/2  x 1 1 h.  No 
artist.  In  black  and  white  on  tinted  ground.)  — 
Lith.  a Printed  in  Colors  by  E.  Weber  & Co., 
Balto.  — (Actually,  two'Stone  print:  one  for  draW' 
ing  in  black,  one  for  tint  with  highlights  in  white.) 

Versions  of  English  easehprint  (Ulus.  Beaumont 
No.  56).  Excellent  examples  of  early  American 
chromo'lithography  (circa  1844)  and  handsome 
souvenirs.  These  are  what  for  our  own  convenience 
we  call  ‘music'title  easehprints’  — large,  formal 
decorations  that  crowd  the  titles  onto  a small 
marginal  area,  ignore  who  composed  the  music,  etc., 
and  definitely  make  a bid  on  their  own  as  art  prints 
for  framing. 

18  — La  Vivandierc.  — (Fac.  Sig.)  Fanny  Cerrito. 
— Salut  a la  France.  — Pub.  Firth,  Hall  & Pond, 


1844.  — (Hexagonal;  8(4  x 11  h.)— J.  Rouvier 
(for,  Bouvier)  del.  — Lith.  Printed  in  Colors  by 
Endicott,  N.Y. — (b)  (Re'issue  of  same,  dated  1848, 
‘Salut  a la  France’  omitted.)  — Pub.  'Wm.  Hall  E? 
Son,  N.Y.  - Lith.  of  G.  a W.  Endicott,  N.Y. 

Version  of  English  lithograph  (Ulus.  Beaumont 
No.  60)  and  again,  an  easehprint  type. 

Also,  see  below,  ‘Pas  de  Quatre’  and  ‘General’. 

DESJARDINS,  Pauline  (New  York  City,  1859.) 

See  ‘Elssler  (New  Polski  Mazurka)’;  also,  ‘De 
Korponay’. 

(DUVERNAY,  Pauline  — Paris  and  London;  re' 
tired,  young,  1857.) 

See  under  ‘Celeste’. 

ELISE 

19  — Elhe  Galop,  as  danced  by  Mile.  Elise,  at  the 
Varietes  Theatre,  St.  Louis.  — By  Strebinger.  — 
Pub.  Whiting,  Keith  6?  Co.,  St.  Louis,  1867. 

ELSSLER,  Fanny  (New  York  City,  1840.) 

20  — La  Cachiicha,  as  danced  by  Madlle.  Fanny 
Ellsler.  — Pub.  Firth  & Hall,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  6(4 
X 8 h.  No  artist,  no  printer.)  — (b)  El  .Jaleo  de 
.lares,  as  danced  by  Madlle.  Fanny  Elssler.  — Arr. 
Glover.  — Pub.  John  F.  Nunns,  N.Y.;  (another) 
John  F.  Nunns,  Phila.  — (Vignette;  7(4  x 10(4  h. 
On  stone:)  J.  T.  French.  — Sinclair’s  Lith.,  Phila.— 
(c)  Painty  Elsslcr’s  Ea-vonrite  Dances.— Puh.  Sam’l. 
Carusi,  Baltimore.  — (Vignette;  8J4  ^ 10  I'- 
artist.)  — Lith  of  E.  'Weber  £2?  Co.,  Balto. 

Some  of  various  music'title  examples  of  the  most 
popular  study  of  Elssler  published  in  America;  ap' 
parently  an  original  work  by  Sarony.  See  EP  Nos. 
18'20.  (Ulus.  Antiques,  May,  1940) 

21  — La  Cachiicha,  as  danced  by  Madlle.  Fanny 
Elssler.  — Arr.  Zeuner.  — Pub.  J.  F.  Nunns,  Phila., 
1841.— (Vignette;  7 x 11(4  h.  On  stone:)  J.  French. 
-Sinclair’s  Lith.,  Phila.  — (b)  La  Cachiicha,  As 
Danced  by  Madlle  Fanny  Elssler  ...  — Pub.  Firth 
6?  Hall,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  6^  x 9 h.  On  stone:) 
Fleetwood.— Fleetwood’s  Litho’y.,  N.Y. — (c)  Fanny 
Elssler  Waltzes.  — By  Rudolph.  — Pub.  J.  G.  Os' 
bourn,  Phila. — (Vignette;  6^  x 11%  h.  On  stone:) 
J.  F.(rench).  — Sinclair’s  Lith.,  Phila. 

Versions  of  Barre'Deveria  study.  ‘C’  has  costume 
changed  to  a Scotch  plaid!  See  EP  No.  21.  (Ulus. 
Beaumont,  No.  22.) 

22  — La  Cachiicha,  as  danced  by  Fanny  Elssler,  2nd 
Edition.  — Pub.  C.  T.  Geslain,  N.Y.  — (Vignette; 
6 x 7 h.  No  artist.)  — Lith.  Endicott,  N.Y.  — (b) 
Fanny  Elsslcr’s  Dances.  — (As  above,  but  in  black 
and  white  on  a tinted  ground,  two'tone  border.) 

23  — Fanny  Elssler,  in  the  character  of  La  CracO' 

z'iennc.  — Pub.  Atwill,  N.Y.,  1840.  — (Vignette; 

8(4  X 9(4  h.  On  stone:)  E.  Brown  Jr.  — (No 
printer.)  — (b)  La  Cracovienne,  as  danced  by  Fanny 
Elssler.  — Pub.  Firth  6?  Hall,  N.Y.  — Vignette;  7 x 
9 h.  No  artist  or  printer.) 
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Plate  III.  Cat.  No.  16 


Both  possibly  from  same  stone,  ‘b’  cut  away  at 
edges  and  re-worked.  Figure  freely  adapted  from 
English  easel-print  by  Bouvier  (Illus.  Beaumont 
No.  24),  but  background  entirely  changed  — now, 
mosques  and  minarets.  Also  exists  on  tinted  ground. 

24  — The  Cracoviduic,  danced  by  Madlle.  Fanny 
Elssler,  In  the  Grand  Ballet  of  the  Gypsey.  — By 
Boesha  — Pub.  Hewitt  fs?  Jaques,  N.Y.  — (Vignette; 
6]/2  X 9 h.  No  artist.  On  occasion,  ‘danced  by’  is 
omitted.)  -- N.  Currier's  Lith.,  N.Y.  — (b)  The 
Cracovicnnc  . . . (etc.,  as  above,  but)  Pub.  J.  F. 
Nunns,  Phila.— (Vignette;  6'/2  x 8%  h.  No  artist.) 

— Thos.  Sinclair  Lith.,  Phila. — (Same  study;  an- 
other stone.)  — (c)  The  Cracovienne  . . . (Etc.,  as 
above.)  — Pub.  Firth  6?  Hall,  N.Y.  — (Vignette; 
6^4  X 8%  h.  No  artist.)  — Fleetwood’s  Lithog’y., 
N.Y.  — (Same  study,  except  head  is  now  full  front; 
another  stone.) 

Versions  of  an  English  music-title  of  Elssler  in 
same  dance  (Beaumont  No.  102).  (Miniature  illus. 
on  our  cover,  lower  left  inset.) 

2.'>  — J.a  Cracovienne,  Pas  danse  dans  la  Gipsy  par 
Fanny  Elssler.— Arr.  Gomion.— Pub.  A.  Fiot,  Phila.— 
(Vignette:  8 x 6%  h.)  — On  Stone  by  A.  Newsam. 

- P.  S.  Duval  Lith.,  Phila.  — (b)  La  Cracovienne, 
Pas  dance  Dans  la  Gipsy  Par  Fanny  Elssler.  — Arr. 
Gomion.  - Pub.  G.  E.  Blake,  Phila.  — (Vignette 
headpiece;  6^4  x 5 h.;  engraved.) 

‘B’  is  exceptional  American  item,  both  as  a deco- 
rated headpiece  on  first  page  of  score  proper  and 


as  an  engraving.  Studies  after  a French  original; 
see  EP  No.  24  and  its  illustration. 

26  — La  Cracovienne  and  La  Gitana,  as  danced  by 
Fanny  Elssler.  — Pub.  Wm.  H.  Oakes,  Boston.  — 
(Vignette,  in  border:  6]/)  x h.  On  stone:)  R. 
Cooke  del.  — Thayer,  Boston.  — (On  this  curiosity, 
see  EP  No.  25.) 

27  ~ Danse  Cosaque  . . . dediee  a Mademoiselle 
Fanny  Elssler.  — By  Blessner.  — Pub.  G.  Willig, 
Phila.  — (Vignette:  9]/2  x 10  h.)  — On  Stone  by 
A.  Newsam.  — P.  S.  Duval  Lith.,  Phila. 

A rather  static  pose,  but  as  fine  a piece  of  spon- 
taneous drawing  and  brilliant  a lithograph  as  this 
gallery  holds.  Newsam  was  an  artist  whom  even  the 
Pennells  pause  to  praise.  He  excelled  in  portraiture. 
He  it  was  who  translated  a daguerreotype  of  Elssler 
onto  stone  (See  ‘La  Rosa',  below).  One  feels  that 
here  is  a first-hand  record  of  Fanny  as  she  dazzled 
Philadelphia  and  Albert  Newsam  — and  dazzles  us 
today.  (Plate  Inside  Cover) 

28  — El  Jalco  dc  Jcrcs,  A Spanish  Dance,  in  the 
Opera  of  The  Black  Domino,  as  performed  with 
unbounded  applause  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of 
Europe  by  Mdlles.  Fanny  and  Hermione  Elssler.  — 
By  Auber.  — Pub.  C.  E.  Horn,  N.Y.  — (Vignette: 
8)/2  X 7]/2  h.  On  stone:)  E.  W.  Clay  fecit.  — Lith. 
by  John  Childs,  N.Y.  Washington. 

Apparently,  the  spirited  and  able  Mr.  Clay’s 
adaptation  of  a French  study  by  Lasalle  (see  El 
Zapateado,  below).  This  work  (both  these  works) 
probably  antedated  Elssler’s  arrival  here.  Both  texts 
are,  we  think,  fictions.  Clay’s  design  is  so  inde- 
pendent and  fresh  as  to  be  a new  work. 

29  — £/  Jalco  de  Xeres  or  La  Gitana,  as  danced 
by  Fanny  Elssler.  — Pub.  Atwill,  N.Y.  — (Vignette; 
5x5.  No  artist.)  — Lith.  of  G.  W.  Lewis,  N.Y. 

Woodland  opening;  wineflask  and  tray  with 
glasses  on  ground:  Elssler,  center  fore,  dancing; 
man  sitting  at  foot  of  tree  playing  guitar;  woman 
half-reclining  to  his  right,  watching  dancer. 

30  — La  Lituana,  danced  by  Madlle.  Fanny  Elssler. 
- By  Glover.  - Pub.  Firth  6?  Hall,  N.Y.  - (Vi- 
gnette; 7J4  X 9 h.  On  stone:)  AF  (Fleetwood?)  — 
Fleetwood’s  Lith’y.,  N.Y. 

Version  of  English  music-title  illustration  by 
Brandard  of  Cerrito  in  same  dance.  (Illus.  Beau- 
mont No.  113.) 

31  — The  Minuet  Quadrilles  and  the  Minuet  de  la 
Cour,  with  new  figures  arranged  and  taught  by  W. 
Whale. -By  Tullien.  - Pub.  Firth  &>  Hall,  N.Y., 
(date  illegible).— (Vignette;  7[/J  x lYl  1^-  In  color. 
On  stone:)  W.  Sharp  — W.  Sharp  6?  Co.  Lith., 
Boston.  — (Plate  IV) 

We  lay  ourselves  onen  to  be  tripped,  but  we 
strongly  suspect  that  this  print  is  a version  of  an 
English  music-title  study  and  that  its  ‘cavalier’  is 
none  other  than  Fanny  Elssler  — whether  or  not  she 
is  named  on  the  original  work.  Such  a role  was  one 
of  her  most  expert  and  elegant  ‘numbers’.  There  is 
a fascinating  lithograph  by  Lenfant  of  her  in  it,  a 
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swank  study,  where  ours  is  a tepid  affair,  yet  we 
think  we  see  Fanny  in  it. 

A century  ago,  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour  and  the 
Gavotte  de  Vestris  were  a ballet  divertissement  test' 
piece,  a ‘classic’  that  every  dancer  of  any  preten- 
sions attempted,  the  ‘Bluebird’  of  its  day.  Were  the 
Achilles  the  first  to  introduce  it  to  America?  Prob- 
ably not.  Usually  it  was  danced  by  a man  and  a 
woman.  But  Cerrito  as  the  lady  and  Elssler  as  the 
cavalier  were  a London  sensation  in  1843  that  even 
the  queen  and  her  prince-consort  went  to  see.  It 
was  doubtless  under  Auguste  Vestris  himself  that 
Fanny  had  been  perfected  in  this  number. 

32  — The  New  Polski  Mazurka,  Danced  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  by  Madlle.  Fanny  Elssler 
a Madlle.  Des  Jardaines,  with  rapturous  applause. 

— Arr.  Fleche.  — Pub.  J.  L.  Hewitt  Ss?  Co.,  N.Y.  — 
(Vignette;  6%  x 7%  h.  No  artist.)  — Thayer  U 
Co’s.  Lithog’y.,  Boston. 

Close  version  of  English  music-title  design  of 
Hermine  Elssler  and  Mme.  Giubilei  in  same  dance. 
Another  example  of  travesty. 

33  — The  N ezv  Snwlenska,  As  danced  by  Madlle. 
Fanny  Elssler.  — Pub.  G.  W.  Hewitt  & Co.,  Phila., 
1840.  — (Vignette;  lYi  x 10  h.  No  artist.)  —Thayer 
Lith.,  Boston. 

Version  of  English  easel-print  of  Taglioni  by 
Bouvier  (Beaumont  No.  5). 

34  — Pas  Styrien,  as  danced  by  Mile.  Fanny  Elssler 
& Mons.  Sylvain.  — Arr.  Zeuner.  — Pub.  J.  F. 
Nunns,  Phila.,  1841.  — (Vignette;  6 x SYi  h.  On 
stone;)  MSW.  — Sinclair’s  Lith.,  Phila.—  (b)  (Same 
titling;  apparently,  also,  same  stone  as  above,  but:) 
Pub.  W.  C.  Peters,  Cincinnati  6?  Louisville  — Lith. 
of  Fleetwood  & Son  (with  street  address,  but 
whether  of  New  York  or  the  Mid-west,  we  cannot 
say).  (lilus.  Amer  Dancer,  Jan.,  1939.) 

35  — Pas  Styrien,  as  danced  by  Mile.  Fanny  Elssler 
& Mons.  Sylvain.  — Pub.  Henry  Prentiss,  Boston, 
1840.  — (Vignette;  5j/2  x 5 h.  C3n  stone:)  Bufford. 

— Thayer’s  Lith.,  Boston. 

These  two  small  but  unusual  works  present  quite 
different  poses  from  the  same  dance.  For  still  a 
third,  which  we  have  heard  exists  as  an  Elssler 
print  but  have  not  seen  so  titled,  see  under  ‘Wells’, 
below. 

36  — Melle.  Fanny  Elssler’s  Quadrilles.— Att.  Jarvis. 

— Pub.  A.  Fiot,  Phila.,  1840.  — (Dec.  Title;  9(4  x 
13  h.  Five  vignettes,  each  circa  3 x 4 h.,  within 
ornamental  border;  center  one  signed  on  stone:) 
EJP  (for  Penniman?)  — P.  S.  Duval,  Phila. 

Elssler  in  la  Cracovienne,  la  Gitana,  la  Cachucha, 
la  Fee  or  Sylphide,  and  el  Zapateado.  All,  probably, 
miniature  versions  of  large  lithographs,  two  of 
which  we  have  never  seen. 

37  — Elssler  Quadrilles,  selected  from  her  Favorite 
Dances  ...  — Arr.  Unger.  — Pub.  Unger,  late  S.  G. 
Jollie  & Co.,  N.Y.,  1840. - (Dec.  Title;  6%  x 7 
h.)  — Designed  by  S.  C.  Jollie.  — Thayer’s  Lithog- 
raphy, Boston.  — (Exists,  (a)  black  and  white,  (b) 
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black  and  white  on  tinted  octagonal  ground,  8(/2 
x 11  h.) 

Large  center  oval  shows  Elssler  in  a Gipsy  or 
Spanish  dance;  four  corner  ovals  offer  la  Craco- 
vienne, la  Gitana,  la  Sylphide,  and  a Spanish  dance. 

38  — Elssler  Quadrilles.  — Arr.  Zeuner.  — Pub. 
G.  W.  Hewitt* S'  Co.,  Phila.,  1840.-  (Dec.  Title; 
lYl  X 10|4  h.  No  artist.)  — Sinclair’s  Lith.,  Phila. 

This  delicious  example  of  Romantic  ‘montage’, 
quite  in  the  snirit  of  those  effective  covers  that  Mr. 
Cornell  has  been  furnishing  Dance  Index,  makes 
our  present  cover  decoration.  It  well  indicates  the 
character  of  all  three  designs  above.  Such  deco- 
rations were  popular  in  the  Romantic  Era.  They 
are  also  found  in  books  and  magazines  of  the 
period. 

The  miniature  insets  of  this  third  example  offer: 
top,  the  Elsslers  in  a Zapateado  (see  Nos.  28  & 44); 
next  below  this,  left,  Fanny  in  la  Gitana  (No.  79), 
right,  in  a Spanish  dance  (the  costume  very  similar 
to  No.  22);  full  center,  in  la  Tarentule  (No.  42); 
below  this,  left,  in  la  Cracovienne  (No.  24),  and, 
right,  la  Sylphide,  from  an  1831  Chalon-Lane  litho- 
graph (English)  of  Taglioni. 

The  sixteen  miniatures  in  these  three  cover  de- 
signs were  all  taken,  we  feel  certain,  from  large 
lithographs  (easel-prints  or  music-title  illustrations). 
If  we  have  been  unable  to  identify  five  or  six  of 
them  definitively,  that  does  not  suggest  to  us  that 
those  are  novelties  originated  by  the  artists  of  these 
covers.  Most  probably,  they  are  from  prints  that  we 
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shall  someday  come  upon.  While  purely  decorative 
items,  these  covers  are  unusually  rich  in  icono' 
graphic  interest. 

39  — La  Rosa,  A Romania  Composed  and  respect- 
fully dedicated  to  Melle.  Fanny  Elssler.  — By 
Garidelli.  — Pub.  Meignen  ii  Co.,  Phila.,  1841.  — 
(Vignette:  4%  x 5%  h.)  — On  Stone  by  A.  New- 
sam  — From  Cornelius’  daguerreotype.  — P.  S.  Duval 
Lith.,  Phila. 

A precious  American  souvenir.  Elssler  as  Philip 
Hone,  society  generally,  and  the  camera,  saw  her 
in  America  — this  side  of  the  footlights.  Of  course, 
the  lighting  was  habitually  poor  in  these  early 
camera  studies,  and  one  feels  that  in  this  print. 
Though  her  features  are  seen  to  have  been  grandly 
modelled  in  the  Classic  tradition,  the  portrait  does 
not  flatter  Fanny.  She  is  the  woman  of  thirty  — 
even  as  in  the  Inman-Heidemans’  portrait  study 
(EP,  No.  31)  that  Kohler  in  Munich,  five  years 
later,  prettified  out  of  all  semblance  to  the  original. 
The  Romanza  was  doubtless  inspired  by  ‘La  Rose 
Animee’,  a divertissement  that  Elssler  danced  often 
in  America.  See  above  under  No.  27. 

40  — El  Sapateo  de  Cadiz,  the  celebrated  Spanish 
Dance,  As  danced  with  enthusiastic  applause  by 
Madlle.  Fanny  Elssler,  At  her  last  Benefit.  — Pub. 
J.  L.  Hewitt  5?  Co.,  N.Y.,  1842.  — (Vignette;  7 x 
9J/2  h.  No  artist.)  — Lith.  of  G.  W.  Lewis,  N.Y.  — 
(b)  (Same  title,  same  design,  another  stone,  7 x 
9'/J  h.)  — Pub.  Firth  Hall,  N.Y.,  1842.  — Endi- 
cott’s  Lith.,  N.Y. 

The  pose  and  the  general  plan  of  the  background 
is  precisely  that  of  No.  14  above.  Elssler  probably 


brought  this  Sapateo  from  Havana.  The  costume 
may  be  regarded  as  a direct  record  of  the  one  worn; 
it  is  also  possible  that  the  ‘backdrop’  is  authentic. 

41  — Fanny  Elssler,  in  the  Character  of  La  Sylphide. 

— Pub.  Atwill,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  7 x lO]/)  h.  On 
stone:)  E.  Brown  Jr. — Lith.  of  G.  W.  Lewis,  N.Y. 

— (b)  (Same  title,  artist,  printer,  but  a new  stone. 
Publisher  missing  — page  trimmed.)  — 4th  Edition. 

The  first  is  a much  altered  version  of  the  Barre- 
Deveria  Taglioni-Sylphide  study,  with  Elssler’s  head 
substituted  and  the  feet  now  neatly  slippered.  The 
second  shows  some  scraggly  rose-bushes  and  a wing- 
less Sylphide.  It  is  not  the  Barre-Deveria-Grevedon 
print,  but  it  has  affinities  with  it.  (First  study,  illus. 
Antiques,  May,  1940.) 

42  — La  Tarcnhde,  as  danced  by  Madlle.  Fanny 
Elssler.  2nd  Edition.  — Arr.  Zeuner.  — Pub.  G.  W. 
Hewitt  Co.,  Phila.,  1840.  — (Vignette;  7J4  x 
9J4  f>-  No  artist.)  — Thos.  Sinclair’s  Lith.,  (Phila.) 

— (Excellent  version  English  easel-print  by  Bouvier; 
Illus.  Beaumont  No.  26.)  — (b)  Madlle.  Fanny 
Elssler  in  La  Tarentide.  — Pub.  Atwill,  N.Y.,  1840. 

— (Vignette;  lYj  x 9J4  h.  No  artist  or  printer. 
Free  but  fine  version  of  same  study;  background 
follows  EP  No.  28.)  — (c)  Madlle.  Fanny  Elssler, 
in  La  Tarentide.  — Pub.  Firth  &?  Hall,  N.Y.  — 
(Vignette;  lYi  x 9J4  No  artist.)  — Fleetwood’s 
Lithog’y.,  (N.Y.).  — (Study  reversed,  left  foot 
definitely  off  ground;  version  of  an  American 
version.)  — (d)  (As  for  ‘c’  but  neither  artist  nor 
printer  named.)  (C-d  illus.  Antiques,  May,  1940; 
for  miniature,  see  cover  page,  center  inset.) 

43  — Taglioni  & Elssler’s  Dances.  — Pub.  Millet, 
N.Y.  — (Vignette;  8 x 11J4  h-)  — J-  Penniman  del. 

— Lith.  of  Endicott  (N.Y.)  — (b)  (Titling,  artist, 
printer,  size,  all  the  same,  so  probably  same  stone, 
but  a two-strand  necklace  and,  on  each  wrist,  a 
two-strand  bracelet  now  added.) 

Versions  of  English  easel-print  of  Cerrito  by 
Bouvier  (Illus.  Beaumont  No.  52).  The  study  is 
definitely  intended  for  Elssler.  For  another  music- 
sheet  of  same  title,  see  under  ‘Taglioni’. 

44  — El  Zapateado,  celebrated  Spanish  Dance,  as 
danced  by  Mdes.  Fanny  and  Theodore  Elssler.  — 
Arr.  Rossellen.  — Pub.  G.  W.  Hewitt  6?  Co.,  Phila. 

— (Vignette;  8x7  h.)  — W.  K.  Hewitt  del.  — N. 
Currier’s  Lith.,  N.Y.  — (Also  exists  pub.  J.  F. 
Nunns,  Phila.) 

Version,  reversed,  of  a French  study  by  Leon 
Lasalle  of  Mile.  Noblet  and  her  sister,  Mme.  Du- 
pont, of  which  we  have  also  seen  an  anonymous 
English  version.  Should  have  read  ‘Therese’,  not 
‘Theodore’.  (Miniature  illus.  on  cover,  top  inset.) 
For  other  Elssler  items,  see  under  ‘Taglioni’. 

The  pride  of  the  American  gallery  of  souvenir 
lithographs  of  the  Romantic  Ballet,  as  well  as  the 
glory  and  apogee  of  that  ballet’s  American  rever- 
berations, is  Fanny  Elssler.  For  the  more  part  our 
Elssler  prints  are  borrowings.  Here,  everything  was 
transmogrified  into  Elssleriana.  If  she  turned  our 
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heads,  we  replied  in  kind.  Off  went  the  heads  of 
Taglioni,  Duvernay,  Cerrito,  Noblet,  to  be  replaced 
by  the  head  of  Elssler.  Any  effective  European 
souvenir  that  came  our  way  was  grist  for  our  Elssler 
mill.  Nor  could  anything  better  illustrate  how  alive 
America  was  to  the  European  ballet-prints  of  the 
1840’s.  The  earlier  prints  — of  Augusta,  Celeste, 
Lecomte,  Maywood,  the  Parkers,  etc.  — are  mostly 
original  studies.  With  1840  and  Elssler’s  arrival 
comes  a deluge  of  versions  of  European  works  that 
continues  until  around  1850,  when  we  again  go 
our  independent  way.  There  are,  however,  ten  or  a 
dozen  original  Elssler  items,  with  two  easel-prints 
and  four  or  five  music-title  studies  that  can  hold 
their  own  in  the  best  of  company. 

But  it  is  even  more  the  quantity  of  these  Elssler 
works  that  amazes.  We  have  listed  over  40  different 
stones  for  music-titles;  doubtless,  there  are  others. 
Add  to  these  more  than  a dozen  easel-prints  earlier 
accounted  for,  and  you  have  a total  of  nearly  60 
lithoeraphs.  That  is  a gallery  in  itself. 


in  pale  blue-grey.)  — Lith.  & Printed  in  Colors  by 
Sarony  & Major,  N.Y. 

This  recalls  the  large  late  Currier  £s?  Ives  prints 
noted  in  EP,  p.  27,  but  it  is  twenty  years  earlier. 
In  the  softest  of  blue-greys  and  swept  with  moon- 
light, this  lovely  souvenir  of  some  aerial  ballet 
spectacle  in  a ballad  opera  is  the  essence  of  the 
Romantic  Ballet  in  mood.  Note:  The  design  itself 
is  a pastiche  composed  of  elements  lifted  from  a 
half-dozen  woodcuts  found  in  The  Beauties  of  the 
Opera  (London-Paris,  1845).  (Plate  V) 

(FITJAMES,  Louise.  Paris  Opera,  1830’s-1840’s.) 
48  — 77ic  Boudoir  !J 'alt.‘:cs.  — Puh.  W.  C.  Peters, 
Louisville  & Cincinnati,  1847.  — (Vignette;  2^  x 
3]/4  h.  No  artist  or  printer.) 

Miniature  version  of  French  lithograph  by 
Guerard-Desmaisons  for  Annales  de  I’Opera  ( 1844) 
of  Louise  Fitzjames  in  a Pas  Venitien.  As  American 
print  had  it  anything  to  do  with  her  sister,  Nathalie, 
who  danced  here? 


ESMERALDA 

45  — (Esmeralda  Waltzes.)  — Pub.  Wm.  H.  Oakes, 
Boston.  — (Vignette,  on  tinted  ground;  7^  x 10% 
h.  On  stone:)  W.  Sharp.  — Printed  in  Colors  by 
Bouve  & Sharp,  Boston.  — The  only  title  proper 
that  this  print  carries  runs  thus:  (Frontispiece  to 
the  Esmeralda  Waltzes.). 

This  study  is  from  the  ballet  of  that  name,  not 
just  a fantasy  on  Hugo’s  novel  or  an  opera  souve- 
nir. It  is  an  American  version  of  one  of  three  or 
four  European  prints  that  we  have  seen.  Which  is 
the  original  study,  we  are  unable  to  decide. 

H ere  is  indubitable  proof  of  the  music-sheet 
‘frontispieces’  noted  in  EP,  p.  24.  They  are  no 
mere  convenience  of  classification  on  our  part,  but 
a formally  issued,  formally  named  sub-class  of  ballet 
prints.  They  are  no  American  peculiarity.  Of  Conti- 
nental instances,  we  know  none;  but  we  have  seen 
various  English  examples.  Perhaps  they  are  of  Eng- 
lish origin  and  special  to  the  Amero-English  prints. 

(FABRI,  Flora.  Paris  and  London,  1840’s.) 

46  — Madlle.  Flora  Fabri,  In  the  popular  Pas  La 
Castigliana.  — (By  Schira.  — Pub.  W.  H.  Oakes, 
Boston. I — (Vignette:  7 x 8%  h.;  black  and  white 
on  tinted  ground,  oblong,  lYl  x 10  h.  No  artist.) 
— Bufford’s  Lith.  (Boston). 

Elegant  and  precise  version  of  an  English  music 
print  bv  Brandard  (Ulus.  Beaumont  No.  119). 
Columnar  stele  in  background  inscribed:  To  the 
most  graceful.  Note:  both  the  English  and  the 
American  examples  are  frontispieces  rather  than 
music-title  prints;  composer  and  publisher  appear 
only  on  music  score  proper. 

THE  FAIRY  ISLE 

47  — Selections  from  the  new  operetta  of  “The 
Fairy  Isle”.  — By  Wetmore.  — Pub.  Firth,  Pond  6? 
Co.,  N.Y.,  1848.—  (Oblong;  5%  x 6%  h.  No 
artist.  Printed  from  tw'o  worked  stones,  in  black  and 


GALE,  Hannah  (b.  1839  — d.  1861.) 

See  ‘Souvenir  de  Ballet’. 

GALLETI,  Anita  (New  York  City,  1859.) 

See  ‘Black  Crook’. 

(GRAHN,  Lucile  — Paris  and  London,  1830’s- 
1840’s.) 

49  — Coliiinhinc  Mazurka’s  as  taught  by  Mr.  W. 
Whale  and  Daughter.  — By  P.  Schubert.  — Pub. 
Firth  £5'  Hall,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  6%  x 8 h.;  in 
colors  and  gold.  No  artist.)  — Lith.  of  G.  Snyder, 
N.Y. 

Excellent  version,  beautifully  chromo-lithographed, 
of  English  music-title  illustration  by  Brandard 
(Ulus.  Beaumont  No.  116).  Grahn  and  Perrot  in  a 
pas  de  deux,  ‘Mazurka  d’Extase’,  from  ballet  of 
‘Eoline’. 

50  — l.a  P erroliana,  Valse  a cinq  temps  from  the 
ballet  of  Catarina  ou  la  fille  du  I5rigand.  — Comp. 
Pugni,  ‘and  taught  by  Mr.  Barrett’.  — Pub.  Firth, 
Hall  & Pond,  N.Y,  — (Vignette;  6%  x 7%  h.;  in 
colors  and  gold  on  tinted  ground,  7%  x 9%  h.  No 

Plate  VI,  Cat.  No.  53 


artist.)  — Bufford  5?  Go’s.  Lith,  Boston.  (Note: 
lithograph  executed  in  Boston;  titling  gives  N.Y. 
publisher  and  was  probably  added  here,  a not  un- 
usual occurence.)  — (b)  (Same  study  and  titling, 
but  in  plain  black.)  — (c)  Brigand  Polka.  — By 
Wallerstein.  — Pub.  New  York  (Name  of  publisher 
trimmed  off).  — (Vignette:  6]/2  x 8 h.  No  artist.)  — 
Bufford  6?  Go’s.  Lith.,  Boston.  (Same  study,  re- 
versed.) — (d)  Brigand  Polka.  — By  Wallerstein.  — 
Pub.  Wm.  Hall  Lt  Son,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  7^  x 
7%  h.  No  artist  or  printer.  Same  study  as  a-b,  but 
ribands  made  more  fluttery,  etc.,  a new  stone;  in 
black.) 

Harvard  Gollection  has  the  separate  plain  title- 
page,  really  a yellow  wrapper,  to  accompany  this 
work  and  this  identifies  the  dancers:  ‘Madlle.  Lucile 
Grahn  and  Mons.  Perrot’.  All  excellently  drawn 
\’ersions  of  an  English  study  by  J.  Brandard  (Ulus. 
Beaumont  No.  114). 

See,  also,  ‘Pas  de  Quatre',  preceding  page, 
(Plate  VI) 

( GRISI.  Garlotta,  Paris  Opera,  1841-1849.) 

51  — The  ‘Pavoiiritc’  Quadrilles.  — Are.  W.  H. 
Montgomery.  - Pub.  Wm.  H.  Oakes,  Boston.  — 


(Vignette;  lYl  8J/2  h.  No  artist.)  — Thayer  fe? 
Go’s.  Lith.  (Boston). 

Beneath  the  two  dancers,  man  on  one  knee  sup- 
porting woman  in  arabesque,  is  inscribed,  respec- 
tively: ‘M.  (Lucien)  Petipa—  Madlle.  Garlotta  Grisi.’ 
Version  of  an  English  music-title  design  (Beaumont 
No.  105).  (Ulus.  Antiques,  May,  1940.) 

52  --  Pas  dc  Dcit.v  dc  La  Pen.  — By  Burgmuller. 
— Pub.  G.  L.  Woolley,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  8J/4  x 
8%  h.  No  artist.)  - Lith,  of  R.  J.  Rayner,  N.Y. 

Grisi  has  just  landed,  after  her  famous  breath- 
taking leap,  and  is  poised  in  arabesque  sur  la  pointe, 
supported  by  L.  Petipa;  in  background,  other  Peris 
float  excitedly  about.  There  is  a French  music-title 
with  this  study,  signed,  Victor  Goindre. 

53  — The  Peri  Quadrilles.  — By  Musard.  — Pub. 
G.  L.  Woolley,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  9]/i  x 7 h.  No 
artist.)  — Lith.  of  R.  J.  Rayner,  N.Y. 

Again,  a French  study  by  Victor  Goindre  exists. 
(Plate  VI) 

THE  POLKA 

54  — The  Opera  Polka  as  danced  by  Mile.  Garlotta 
Grisi  6?  Mons.  Perrot.  — Arr.  Pugni.  — Pub.  Wm. 
Oakes,  Boston.  — (Vignette:  7 x 6J/2  h.;  in  color. 
On  stone:)  W.  Sharp.  — W.  Sharp  6?  Go.  Lith. 
(Boston).  — (b)  4th  and  8th  Editions.  Same  stone 
and  text;  double-line  box  in  red  about  vignette; 
7)4  X 8)4  h.  — (c)  Same  text,  differently  arranged, 
and  ‘2nd  Edition’;  new  drawing  on  stone,  6)4  x 
0/2  h.  — (d)  Same  titling  and  study.  — Pub.  Nord- 
heimer,  Toronto  (Ganada).  --  (6)4  x 7 h.;  in  color. 
New  stone:  Signed:)  FGS  — Lith.  of  Lewis  iT 
Brown,  N.Y.  (Has  grape-vine  scroll  border  and 
coat-of-arms  of  Great  Britain  at  top;  8 x 11)4  h. 
over  all.) 

These  are  all  good  versions,  well  printed  in  colors 
and  gold,  of  an  English  music-title  of  same  name 
and  illustration,  printed  by  M,  fe?  N.  Hanhart. 
Though  anonymous,  Mr.  Beaumont  ascribes  it, 
reasonably,  to  Brandard.  (Ulus.  Beaumont  No.  108.) 

55  - - The  Celebrated  Polkas.  — By  Jullien.  — Pub. 
Wm.  H.  Oakes,  Boston.  — (Vignette:  6)4  x 6I/4 
h.:  in  color.  No  artist. )— Thayer  6?  Go’s.  Lith., 
Boston.  — (b)  Same  study,  in  black,  same  size,  title, 
etc.,  but  ‘Pub.  Millet’s,  N.Y.’  — (c)  Ibid;  in  color, 
but  ‘Lith  of  Lewis  Brown,  N.Y.’  Example 
trimmed.  — (d)  ‘No.  4 Atwill’s  Edition  of  Illumi- 
nated Music.’  (Grude  little  line-cut  and  elaborate 
border,  all  in  red;  dated,  1844.)  — (e)  La  Polka 
Danscuse.  — Pub.  Osbourn,  Phila.  — (Vignette,  in 
decorative  frame:  6 x 7)4  h.  Much  altered  version 
with  second  couple  in  distance.) 

Versions  of  an  English  design  by  Brandard  for 
‘The  Original  Polka’  by  Jullien. 

56  — Lcs  Polkas.  — Pub.  Klemm  Bros.,  Phila.  — 
(Vignette;  7x7.  No  artist  or  printer.)  — (b)  (Same 
title,  same  study,  with  an  elaborate  border.)  — Pub. 
F.  Perring,  Phila.  — T.  Sinclair  Lith.  (Phila.) 

Probably  version  of  an  English  music-title  print. 
Finally,  among  other  items  belonging,  as  designs, 
to  the  above  group  of  works,  we  cite  the  following. 


Plate  VII.  Gat.  No.  58 


.49  .r'--  N. 
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57  — The  Celebrated  Polka  Dances.  — Vuh.  S.  C. 
JolHe,  N.Y.,  1844.  - (Vignette;  8'/,  x 914  h.  No 
artist  or  printer.)  — (b)  Same  title  and  study. — 
Pub.  Firth  6?  Hall,  N.Y.  — Lith.  of  G.  &?.  W. 
Endicott,  N.Y. 

Here,  the  two  ‘figures’  danced  in  Nos.  .‘54-55 
re-appear  in  background,  but  a couple  executing  a 
new  ‘figure’  dominates  the  study.  Perhaps  version 
of  English  music-title  design  by  Madeley  for  ‘The 
Royal  Polka’. 

58  — Polka's  in  Si.v  Xuinbcrs.  — Pub.  A.  Fiot, 
Phila.,  and  W.  Dubois,  N.Y.  — (Vignette,  in  decor- 
ated border;  8J/7  x 9^/^  h.)  — On  Stone  by  Jas. 
Queen.  — P.  S.  Duval  Lith.,  Phila.  (Plate  VII) 

Two  other  couples,  in  different  ‘figures’,  have  now 
been  added  to  the  three  in  No.  57,  making  five  in 
all,  yet  No.  5 3 above  is  not  present.  In  other  words, 
these  Grisi-Perrot  Polka  studies  offer  at  least  six 
‘figures’,  five  on  a single  sheet.  Though  not  all  of 
these  sheets  are  dated,  they  appeared  around  1844. 
On  occasion,  the  music  score  names  Grisi-Perrot  as 
the  dancers  depicted.  We  regard  all  these  ‘couples’ 
as  versions  of  English  music-title  illustrations,  prob- 
ably by  Brandard,  though  one  or  another  may  be 
from  other  sources.  Our  illustration  will  serve  to 
identify  prints  of  separate  ‘figures’  as  come  upon. 

Nos.  54-58  and  similar  entries  scattered  through 
this  catalogue  under  various  names  belong  to  a 
considerable  group  of  our  ballet  music-titles  — espe- 
cially, of  the  1840’s.  They  echo,  in  turn,  an  even 
larger  group  of  English  and  French  items.  These 
are  on  the  artists  of  the  ballet  as  the  exemplars  of 
social  dancing,  ball-room  dancers  beyond  compare, 
in  their  era.  The  material  on  the  Polka  is  particu- 
larly rich.  (See  EP  Nos.  50-52.)  One  sheet,  with 
a Grisi-Perrot  picture,  instructs:  ‘The  gentleman 
holds  his  partner  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  Lith- 
ograph . . . ’ The  music  sheet  for  the  Redowa  Polka 
(No.  17  above)  remarks:  ‘The  “fashionable  world’’ 
has  been  seized  with  a “Polka  mania’’.  Everybody 
dances,  or  tries  to  dance,  La  Polka.  Various  ver- 
sions have  been  set  before  the  puzzled  public.  That 
danced  by  Charlotte  Grisi  and  Perrot  is  said,  after 
all,  to  be  “not  the  thing”.  It  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally allowed  that  the  Redowa  Polka,  as  given  by 
Cerito  and  St.  Leon,  is  the  most  naive  and  char- 
acteristic movement.  O.P.Q.,  London  Corresp  t.  of 
the  Evening  Post.’ 

Whether  it  was  Grisi-Perrot  or  Cerrito-St.  Leon 
who  dominated  the  social  dancing  scene  in  London 
or  Grisi-Petipa  in  Paris  — or  Desjardms-DeKorponay 
in  New  York  — it  was  ballet  that  dominated.  To 
its  artists  the  dancing  public  turned  to  see  and  learn 
the  newest  wrinkle  in  ballroom  dancing.  Page 
Markova,  Danilova,  Baronova,  Slavenska,  Graham, 
Humphries,  Holm,  et  ah,  on  our  dance-floors  to- 
day! The  fault  now  lies  not  with  them  so  much 
as  with  the  anarchy  that  has  overtaken  social  danc- 
ing in  general.  But  here  is  a theme  for  a volume! 

On  Grisi,  see  also,  ‘Pas  de  Quatre’. 

HILARIOT,  Antonia  (New  Orleans,  1850;  Phila- 
delphia, 1851.) 


Plate  VIII.  Cat.  No.  62 

59  — L’Aiidaluaa,  A Spanish  Pas  de  Deux,  ...  as 
danced  by  Melle.  A.  Hilariot,  and  Sr.  de  Vegas, 
at  Placide’s  Varietes.  — Arr.  Gabici.  — Pub.  Wm. 
T.  Mayo,  New  Orleans,  1850.  — (Vignette;  6 x 
h.  On  stone:)  A.G.  — Litho.  of  X.  Magny  (N. 
Orleans). 

Version  of  a French  lithograph  of  these  same 
dancers  in  the  ‘Galerie  Dramatique’.  One  feels  cer- 
tain that  New  Orleans  published  other  souvenirs, 
and  more  direct  than  this,  of  the  Romantic  Ballet. 

De  KORPONAY,  Gabriel  (New  York  City,  1844) 

60—  The  Favourite  American  Polka  as  danced  by 
Mile.  Pauline  Desjardins  and  Mons.  Gabriel  de 
Corponay.  — By  Korponay  de  Kamonka.  — Pub. 
Firth,  Pond  6*  Co.,  N.Y.  (date  obliterated).  — 
(Dec.  Title,  with  large  center  and  four  small  corner 
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insets  of  the  dancers  in  five  poses;  9 x 11  [/i  h. 
No  artist  — and  he  is  just  as  well  unremembered!) 

— F.  Oakley’s  Lith.,  Boston. 

61  — The  New  York  Polkas  as  danced  by  Mile. 
Pauline  Desjardins  Mons.  Gabriel  de  Korponay. 

— Pub.  Atwill,  N.Y.,  1844.  — (Vignette;  7 x h. 
No  artist.)  — Lith.  of  Lewis  & Brown,  N.Y.  — 
(b)  D raieuii/  Room  Polkas.  — Pub.  Oliver  Ditson, 
Boston.  — (Vignette;  6%  x 7 h.  No  artist.)  — 
Thayer  & Go’s.  Lith,,  Boston.  (Same  design;  an- 
other stone.) 

Versions  of  a design  by  J.  Brandard  for  English 
music-title  for,  ‘Jullien’s  Celebrated  Polkas  No.  3, 
The  Drawing  Room  or  the  Nobility's  Balls  Polka’. 
See  EP  p.  33,  on  these  dancers. 

LAMOUREUX,  Louise  (New  York  City,  1857.) 
See  ’Souvenir  de  Ballet’. 

LEE,  Mary  Ann  — (Philadelphia,  1837.) 

62  — La  Siiioleiiska  as  danced  by  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Lee.  — Pub.  Wm.  H.  Oakes,  Boston,  1842.—  (Vig- 
nette; 4(/2  X 7%  h.  No  artist.)  — B.  W.  Thayer 
6s?  Go’s.  Lithog’y.,  Boston. 

The  face  does  not  flatter  this  lovely  artist  but 
the  lithograph  is  an  excellent  and  striking  study; 
in  black  and  white,  yet  full  of  contrasts  and  ‘color’. 
(Plate  VIII) 

MARTIN,  Jules 

See  under  ‘General  — The  Redowa  Waltz,’. 


MONPLAISIR,  Adele  & M.  (New  York  City, 
1847.) 

63  — “La  Ziugarilla”  as  danced  by  Mad.  & Mons. 
Monplaisir,  in  the  Grand  Asiatic  Ballet  of  L’Almee, 
as  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mons.  V. 
Bartholomin,  at  the  Broadway  Theatre.  — Pub.  At- 
will,  N.Y.,  1847. — (Oblong,  rounded  corners,  in 
colors  on  tinted  ground;  71/4  x 8J4  h.)  — H.  de 
Trobriand  fecit.  — Sarony  6s?  Major’s  Lith,,  N.Y. 

Among  the  most  delightful  of  American  items. 
(Ulus.  Odell.) 

MONTES,  Lola  (New  York  City,  1852.) 

64  — Lola  Montes,  Countess  of  Landsfeld.  — Pub. 
Atwill,  N.Y. — (Oblong  with  rounded  corners,  black 
and  white  on  tinted  ground;  lYl  x 10J4  h.  No 
artist.) — Lith.  by  Sarony  6s?  Major,  N.Y. 

Three-quarter  length  portrait  after  French  litho- 
graph by  Dartigneuve. 

MORLACCHI  (New  York  City,  1867.) 

65  — Morlaechi’s  Ballet  Troupe.  — Pub.  Boston 
(name  trimmed  off).  — (Dec.  Title;  8 x ll'/s  b. 
On  stone:)  J.  E.  Baker  del.  — Chas.  H.  Crosby 
Lith.,  Boston. 

Dancer  posed  as  at  end  (or  beginning)  of  a 
dance:  moonlit  woodland  scene. 

66  — The  Celebrated  Cancan  Dance  executed  by 
M’lls.  Morlacchi  and  Baretta.  Pub.  Oliver  Ditson  6? 


Plate  IX.  Cat.  No.  78 
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Co,,  Boston,  1868. — (Vignette,  black  and  white  on 
tinted  ground;  lYi  x 9 h.  On  stone:)  N.  Thomas. 

— John  H.  Bufford’s  Lith  (Boston). 

Baretta  in  travesty  supporting  Morlacchi. 

(il  — De  Pol’s  Ballet  Troupe  at  the  Theatre 
Comique,  Miles.  Morlacchi  and  Baretta.  — Pub.  G. 
D.  Russell  Co.,  Boston  and  J.  H.  Keith,  St. 
Louis,  1868.—  (Vignette:  8x8.  No  printer.  On 
stone:)  E.  Baker  del.  — Photo,  by  Burnham. 

(PAS  DE  QUATRE) 

6S  — Horace  JJ’aters’  Nezv  Years  Gift  for  1854.— 
Pub.  Horace  Waters,  N.Y.,  1853.  — (Oval  vignette; 
8[/4  X 6%  h.  Hand  colored?  On  stone:)  E.  Brown 
]r.,  1845.  — Printed  by  Endicott  & Co.,  N.Y.  — 
Madlles.  Taglioni,  C.  Grisi,  L.  Grahn,  and  F.  Cerito, 
as  they  appeared  July  1845,  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

The  discrepancy  in  dates  suggests  that  this  is  a 
re-issue  of  Brown's  stone.  The  design  itself  he 
lifted  from  a woodcut  published  in  the  London 
Illustrated  News  in  1845,  of  which  there  is  also 
an  American  woodcut  in  Gleason’s  Magazine.  The 
study  is  so  spirited  that  it  is  good  to  have  a litho- 
graphic example,  a third  on  this  famous  event. 
(Ulus.  Antiques,  May,  1840,  where  the  original  is 
identified  as  a music-title  design  by  Brandard.) 

(PERROT,  Jules.  Paris  and  London,  1830’s-1840’s.) 
See  under  ’Grisi’  and  ’Grahn’. 

(PETIPA,  Lucien  — Chiefly,  Paris,  1830’s  on.) 

See  under  ’Grisi’. 

PRATESI  SISTERS  (New  York  City,  1857) 

See  under  ’Souvenir  de  Ballet’. 

RAVEL,  Marietta  (b.  1847.) 

See  under  ’Black  Crook’. 

De  ROSA  (Niblo’s  Garden,  N.Y.C.,  1868.) 

69  — M’lle.  de  Rosa’s  Dances.  — Arr.  E.  N.  Gatlin. 

— Pub.  G.  D.  Russell  & Co.,  Boston,  1869.  — (Dec. 
Title;  'IY4  x 9 h.  No  printer.  On  stone:)  J.  E. 
Baker  del. 

Dancer,  in  black  ballet  costume  with  Spanish 
motifs,  stands  leaning  against  pedestal  of  a great 
urn  luxuriant  with  flowers,  while  a surrounding 
scroll-work  has  Moorish  features. 

(ROSATI,  Carolina  — Paris  and  London,  later 
1840’s  on.) 

70  — Lcs  Patincurs.  The  celebrated  Skating  scene 
from  Meyerbeer’s  Opera  “The  Prophet”  — Waltz 
Brilliante  from  Le  Prophete.  — Comp.  F.  Burg- 
muller.  — (Easel  type  music-title,  in  colors;  oblong 
with  rounded  corners;  8J/2  x lOYz  h.  No  artist. 
Trimmed;  we  have  seen  a fully  titled  example  but 
cannot  now  locate  our  notes  on  it.) 

Another  excellent  American  chromo-lithograph 
of  one  of  Brandard’s  most  charming  music-title 
designs,  showing  Rosati  and  M.  Charles  in  a ’skat- 
ing dance.’  A popular  ballet  theme  since  the  days 
of  Blache  pere,  Meyerbeer’s  opera  has  provided 


its  most  successful  solution.  Many  will  recall  seeing 
it  revived  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  some  years 
ago.  Neither  the  American  nor  the  English  music 
sheets  identify  the  dancers,  but  we  see  no  reason 
to  question  Mr.  Beaumont’s  ascription. 

THE  ROUSSETS,  Caroline,  Clementine,  Adelaide, 
Teresine  (New  York  City,  1851). 

71  — Favorite  Dances  of  the  Rousset  Family.  — 
Arr.  J.  C.  Scherpf.  — Pub.  Wm.  Vanderbeek,  N.Y., 
1852.—  (Dec.  Title;  IIJ/J  x 9 h.  Black  on  tinted 
ground.  No  artist.)  — Lith.  of  Endicott  6?  Co., 
N.Y. 

The  four  dancers  in  a figure  from  a pas  de  quatre 
doubtless  intended  to  recall  the  famous  one  of 
1845.  A truly  lovely  study,  marred  of  its  full  effect 
only  by  the  obtrusive  rococo  frame  and  miniature 
portrait  busts  set  one  in  each  corner.  (Illus.  Odell.) 

72  — Redozea  Orientale . (Title  page  cut  away, 
leaving  only  the  vignette  — 7 x 7%  h.  — and  name 
of  the  dance.  Below  has  been  written  by  hand, 
'M’lle.  Teresine  and  M’lle.  Clementine  Rousset’, 
and  probably  correctly.) 


danseuses 


DANSEUSES  VIENNOISES 

HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE. 

THE  MUSIC  BY 


Plate  X.  Cat.  No.  82 
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(SAINT-LEON,  Arthur— London  and  Paris,  1840’s 

and  1850’s.) 

See  under  ‘Cerrito’  and  ‘General  — La  Sicilienne’. 

SANTOLINI 

See  under  ‘Souvenir  de  Ballet'. 

‘SOUVENIR  DE  BALLET’ 

This  was  the  name,  heading  each  title-page,  of 
a series  of  music-sheet  selections  inspired  by  the 
American  visit  of  the  Ronzoni  Ballet  Troupe  in 
1857.  Unique  among  American  music-title  ballet 
prints,  because  a series,  it  has  seemed  well  to  ex- 
hibit these  title-pages  as  a whole  — the  five  we 
know.  Each  page  carries  the  vignette  on  a large 
oval  (circa  8J/2  x 10  h.)  tinted  ground,  with  a 
border  of  interlaced  vines.  Below  stands  the  name 
of  each  ‘number’  illustrated  and  scored,  while  the 
names  of  the  dancers  portrayed  are  found  inside 
on  the  first  page  of  the  score  itself.  The  drawings 
were  probably  all  executed  by  L.  Grozelier,  who 
signed  three  stones.  Each  study  is  from  a ‘Photo 
by  Silsbee  Case  &“  Co.’,  printed  by  ‘J.  H.  Buiford’s 
Lith.’,  and  published  ‘Russell  6?  Richardson,  Boston, 
1857’.  Poses  are  rather  stilted,  so  we  imagine  that 
the  photograph  was  converted  in  toto  into  a litho- 
graph. But  Grozelier  was  a good  craftsman  and 


Plate  XL  Cat.  No.  85 


the  result,  if  not  distinguished,  is  a pleasant  sou- 
venir. 

75  — Laiuourcux  Galop  du  Faust.  Louise  Lamour- 
eux,  prima  ballerina  of  the  troupe.  This  ballet  was 
a version  of  the  ‘Faust’  first  produced  at  La  Scala, 
Milan,  in  1848,  choreographed  by  Perrot,  with 
Elssler,  America’s  adopted  divinity  of  the  dance, 
and  Maywood,  America’s  own  contribution  to 
Europe,  alternating  in  the  role  of  Marguerite.  Miss 
Winter’s  monograph  on  Maywood,  next  month’s 
issue  of  Dance  Index,  will  probably  add  to  the 
historic  interest  of  these  prints. 

74  — Polka  Diabliqiie  dc  Paust.  Louise  Lamoureux, 
in  same  costume  as  above,  partnered  by  Signor 
Barrati,  primo  ballerino  of  the  company. 

75  — Polka  Bohcinicnne  de  Faust.  The  Pratesi 
Sisters,  one  in  travesty  — and  moustachioed! 

76  - Pol ka-Maaiirka  dc  Faust.  ‘Signorina  Santolini 
and  Miss  (liannah)  Gale’. 

77  — Ottiglia  L’Alloggio  Militare.  Two  unnamed 
dancers  who  led  in  a Pas  de  Huit. 

SYLVAIN  (New  York  City,  1840.) 

See  under  ‘Elssler  — Pas  Styrien’. 

(TAGLIONI,  Marie  — Paris,  1827-1837;  London, 
often,  1830-1847.) 

78  — La  Gitaiia,  (The  New  Cachoucha),  danced 
by  Madlle.  Taglioni,  In  the  Grand  Ballet,  La 
Gitana,  At  her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  The  Courts  of 
Paris  & St.  Petersburgh.  — Arr.  C.  W.  Glover.— 
Pub.  Hewitt  6?  Jaques,  N.Y.  — (Vignette,  in  rococo 
frame;  S]/2  x 6%  h.  On  stone:)  W.  K.  Hewitt  — 
N.  Currier’s  Lith.,  N.Y.  — (b)  “El  Jaleo  de  Jeres’’, 
(The  New  Cachoucha),  danced  by  Madlle.  Fanny 
Elssler  . . . (The  rest,  precisely  as  above,  through- 
out.) — (c)  La  Gitana  . . . (Title  same  as  ‘b’)  — 
Pub.  Firth,  Pond  ii  Co.,  N.Y.  — (Vignette,  exactly 
same  design  and  size,  but  another  stone,  and  less 
refined  work.  No  artist.)  — Fleetwood’s  Lithog’y., 
N.Y. 

Clearly,  the  Taglioni  sheet  is  the  original,  as 
Elssler  never  went  to  Russia  until  1848  and  these 
music  sheets  are  of  around  1840,  the  Taglioni  per- 
haps a year  earlier.  In  America,  even  what  Tag- 
lioni first  had,  Elssler’s  fame  here  took  from  her. 
(Cf.  Beaumont  No.  103.)  (Plate  IX) 

79  - - La  Maaitrka  Danced  in  “La  Gitana’’  by 
Madame  Taglioni.  — Arr.  C.  W.  Glover.  — Pub. 
Hewitt  6?  Jaques,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  7 x 9 h.  On 
stone:)  W K H(ewitt)  del.  — N.  Currier’s  Lith., 
N.Y.  — (b)  La  Mazurka,  danced  in  La  Gitana  by 
Madlle.  Fanny  Elssler.  — Arr.  C.  W.  Glover.  — Pub. 
Firth  Hall,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  7 x Pj/g  h.  No 
artist.)  — On  some  examples,  ‘Fleetwood’s  lithog.’, 
(N.Y.);  on  others,  no  printer  given.  Reversed 
version  of  above.  — (c)  Taglioni  and  Elssler’s 
Dances.  — Pub.  Millet,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  6J4 
8%  h.  No  artist.)  — Thayer’s  Lithography,  Boston. 
Another  version,  head  changed  to  definite  Elssler 
portrait.  — (d)  The  Nezv  Cachucha  Song  — “Hark 
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tis  the  castenet  merrily  sounding.”  — Arr.  Charles 
Blondell.  — Pub.  George  Willig,  Phila.  — (Vignette; 
6I/2  X 9 h.  No  printer.)  — Drawn  on  Stone  by 
A.  C.  Smith. 

American  version  English  music'title  illustration 
of  Taglioni  in  same  dance  (Beaumont  No.  98), 
but  only  ‘d’  has  castenets  of  original  study.  (Ulus. 
Peters;  also,  upper  left  miniature  on  cover.) 

80  — La  Taglioni  ll'a/ts.  — Arr.  Phipps.  — Pub. 
Bourne,  N.Y.  — (Vignette:  5x51/2  h.  No  artist.)  — 
Lith.  of  Pendleton.  — (b)  Everything  as  above,  plus, 
beneath  picture,  in  waved  line:  'Marie  Taglioni, 
the  celebrated  dancer’. 

Versions  of  a French  lithograph,  a half-length 
portrait  of  Taglioni  by  Vigneron,  yet  not  direct 
but  via  English  music-title  illustration  for  Perry’s 
Quadrilles  a la  Taglioni. 

81  — La  Taglioni  li’ahz.  Mademoiselle  Taglioni,  as 
she  appears  in  Guillaume  Tell,  Dancing  the  Pas 
Tyrolean.  — Arr.  Phipps.  — Pub.  Firth  ^ Hall,  N.Y. 

— (Vignette:  4J/2  x 5]^  h.  Black  on  yellow  paper. 
On  stone:)  Wm.  R.  Browne.  — Lith  of  Pendleton. 

Original  design  a hand-colored  line-cut  of  Tag- 
lioni  in  same  role,  in  the  French  'Petit  Galerie 
Dramatique’.  However,  of  this  two  English  music- 
title  versions,  lithographs,  exist,  one  to  above  music, 
with  general  titling  of  American  example. 

See,  also,  under  'Pas  de  Quatre’. 

De  VEGAS  — See  under  Hilariot. 

VIENNESE  CHILDREN  (New  York  City,  1846.) 

82  - Pas  des  Moissonncurs.  — Repertoire  des  Dan- 
seuses  Viennoises.  — The  Harvest  Fete,  danced  by 
the  celebrated  Danseuses  Viennoises  at  Her  Majes- 
ty’s Theatre.  — By  Maretzek.  — Pub.  W.  H.  Oakes, 
Boston.  — (Large  vignette  in  ornamental  frame  of 
poppies,  cornflowers  and  wheatheads;  9!/4  x IOJ/4  h. 
No  artist.)  — Lith  6?  Print  in  Colors  by  E.  W. 
Bouve,  Boston.  — (b)  The  Harvest  Dance  of  the 
Viennoise  Children.  — Pub.  Atwill,  N.Y. -—(Same 
study,  same  general  type  frame,  but  from  another 
stone;  8^  x lOJ/g  h.  No  artist.)  — Lith.  & Printed 
in  Colors  by  Sarony  E?  Major,  N.Y.  — (c)  Precisely 
same  stone,  etc.,  as  'b’  but  'Pub.  Jollie,  N.Y.’  — 
(d)  Precisely  same  as  'c’,  but  omitting  lithographic 
printer. 

Versions  of  a design  by  Brandard  for  an  English 
music-title  illumination.  The  Boston  page  is  almost 
an  exact  replica,  even  to  wording  and  typeset. 
( Plate  X) 

83  — The  Flozver  Dance  of  the  Viennoise  Children. 

— Pub.  Atwill,  N.Y.  — (Same  decorative  scheme  as 
above,  picturing  another  dance;  9 x 9Y%  h.  No 
artist.)  — Lith.  & Printed  in  Colors,  by  Sarony  H 
Major,  N.Y. — (b)  Precisely  same  title  and  stone,  but 
printer  omitted;  'Pub.  Jollie,  N.Y.’  (Ulus.  Odell.) 

Version  of  another  Brandard  study  for  English 
music-title.  American  study  reversed  and  new  floral 
frame  substituted.  Surely  Boston  brought  out  its 
version  of  this  design,  but  we  have  never  seen  an 
example. 


84  — Gallop  des  Drapeaiix.  — The  Hungarian  Flag 
Dance,  As  danced  by  48  Danseuses  Viennoises,  at 
the  principal  theatres  in  Europe,  and  the  United 
States.  — By  Adam.  — Pub.  Stephen  W.  Marsh, 
Boston,  1847.—  (Vignette,  in  ornamental  frame  of 
many  flags  variously  draped;  SJ-g  x 8 h.  In  colors. 
No  artist.)  — J.  H.  Bufford  U'  Go’s.  Lith  (Boston). 

— (b)  '2nd  Edition’.  In  black;  otherwise,  same.  — 
(c)  Precisely  same,  in  black,  but  'Pub.  Oliver  Dit- 
son,  Boston,  1847’.—  (d)  Ditto,  but  'Pub.  Sarles  & 
Adey,  Springfield  (Mass),  1847’,  and  marked  '2nd 
Edition’. 

We  know  no  European  example  of  this  study. 
It  is  entirely  unlike  above  Brandard  works,  less 
fluently  drawn,  but  effective  — and  there  they  are, 
the  whole  48,  to  be  counted! 

VINCENT,  Julie  — See  'General’  No.  99 

WELLS  (Wm.  G.  — d.  1841  — and  Louisa,  sister.) 

85  — Fas  Styricn  as  danced  by  Mr.  Miss  Wells. 

— Arr.  Fr.  Wieland.  — Pub.  George  Willig,  Phila. 

— (Vignette;  7J/t  x 6 h.)  — On  Stone  by  J.  Queen. 

— P.  S.  Duval  Lith'rs,  Phila.  — (b)  Same  study  and 
titling.  In  black  on  pale  green  tinted  ground,  con- 
cave corners,  and  a rose  meander  border,  also  in 
green,  enclosing  the  tinted  ground;  the  whole,  9J/4 
X 12  h. — (c)  Same  design,  same  rose  border,  in 
black,  and  titled:  "Malvina  Valse  en  Tyrolienne  . . . 

— By  G.  Blessner.  — Pub.  George  Willig,  Phila. 

The  costumes  recall  Elssler  and  Sylvain  in  this 

dance.  Date,  1841,  at  latest.  (Plate  XI) 


,V  >4#^  '' 
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GENERAL 

86  — La  Danse  dcs  Roses.  — By  G.  Marcailhou.  — 
Pub.  Lee  €«?  Walker,  Phila.  — (Dec.  Title;  8%  x 
1 1 J/4  h.,  over  all.  In  color.  No  artist.)— T.  Sinclair’s 
Lith.,  Phila.  (Plate  XII) 

A Pas  des  cinq  from  one  of  the  endless  ballets 
of  flowers,  apparently  of  the  1850's,  and  equally 
apparently,  thanks  to  Grandville. 

— Pierre  de  Mcdicis.  Opera  du  Prince  Ponia' 
towski.  — Arr.  Musard.  - Pub.  Lee  & Walker,  Phila. 
— (Vignette;  4j/2  x 7 h.,  on  tinted  ground  with 
rounded  upper  corners,  Vj/J  x 9 h.  No  artist.)  — 
T.  Sinclair's  Lith.,  Phila. 

The  dancer  is  posed  in  some  Pas  de  Diane,  the 
Romantic  ’classic’  established  by  Grisi  in  her  vir- 
tuosic  Pas  de  la  Diane  chasseresse  in  ‘La  jolie  fille 
de  Gand’.  It  crops  up  in  many  prints  from  1843  on 
into  the  1860’s.  The  score  is  ‘dedicated’  to  Melle. 
Julie  Haage-Bey,  hut  that  does  not  in  itself  identify 
the  dancer. 

88  — The  Cachucha  — Sung  by  Madame  Vestris 
(and  danced  by  her  as  well.)  — Arr.  Nelson. — 
Pub.  A.  Fiot,  Phila.  — (Vignette;  6J4  ^ h.  No 
artist.)  — Printed  by  Lehman  & Duval,  Phila.— 
(b)  Same  study  and  title,  in  black  on  tinted  ground 
with  elaborate  tinted  border.  - Pub.  Fiot,  Meignen 
& Co.,  Phila.  — Lith.  of  Endicott,  N.Y. 

A Pas  de  deux,  and,  it  would  seem,  a composite 
Work,  the  man  and  woman  having  been  put  to- 
gether from  two  French  studies.  The  danseuse  re- 
appears as  Elssler  in  No.  S.")  above. 

89  — Colmnhine  1 1’allzes.  — Fuh.  Wm.  H.  Oakes, 
.Boston.  — (Vignette,' on  tinted  ground;  7I/4  x 9]/! 
h.  On  stone;)  Bufford.  — Printed  in  Colors  Thayer 
& Co’s.  Lith.  (Boston). 

Perhaps  from  English  original  — of  whom?  1840 
or  later,  because  the  music  is  from  ‘Alma’.  Harvard 
Catalogue  says,  Madame  Paul  Taglioni,  but  this  is 
an  error.  Miss  Lillian  Moore  recalls  seeing  it  iden- 
tified in  an  English  trade  catalogue  as  Grisi.  See 
EP  No.  '42. 

90  Favourite  ll’alt::;cs  from  Auber’s  . . . Le  Dieu 
et  la  Bayadere,  as  danced  by  Celeste,  Augusta,  and 
Le  Comte.  — Arr.  Tolbecque.  — Pub.  E.  Riley  &' 
Co.,  N.Y.  — (Vignette;  7I/J  x 5 h.)  — R.  Trembly 
del.  — Lith.  of  Endicott,  N.Y. 

Picture  exists  on  both  plain  and  India  paper  — 
latter  very  unusual.  Naive  and  rare  study  that  lifts 
the. curtain,  not  upon  a single  dancer,  but  a full 
Scene  de  Ballet  from  this  classic,  at  the  moment  of 
its  famous  Shawl  Dancfe.  The  Bayadere  is  no  par- 
ticular soloist  but  all  the  great  ones  who  danced 
this  foie.  Date,  circa  lS39.. 

91  — The  Royal  Polka.  — Comp.  Jullien.  — Pub. 
Charles  Bradlee  ^ Co.,  Boston.  — (Vignette;  6%  ^ 
8 h.  In  colors  and  gold  on  tinted  ground;  8 x lO'/J 
h.  No  artist.)  — W.  Sharp  Co.  Lith.  (Boston). 

Probably  from  an  English  original;  Two  bal- 
lerinas, perhaps  Cerrito  and  Camille,  of  whom  such 
studies  exist. 

92  — The  Redowa  Jl'alfs;.  A New  Bohemian  Waltz 
. . . taught  by  Monsieur  Jules  Martin,  Phila.  — 
Comp.  F.  Burgmuller.  - Pub.  ? (Trimmed)  — (Vi- 


gnette; 6 X 7J/2  h.  Hand  colored?)  — On  Stone  by 
A.  Newsam  — P.  S.  Duval  Lith.,  Phila. 

Probably  intended  as  M.  Martin  and  his  wife, 
also  a dancer,  but  his  sister,  Mme.  Lecomte,  was 
more  famous  and  may  have  been  meant. 

93  — The  Original  Redoiea  If'a/is:  ...  as  taught 
by  Mr.  Barrett  of  New  York  (late  from  England) 

— Comp.  Jullien.  - Pub.  Firth  6?  Hall,  N.Y.  - (Vi- 
gnette; 6]/2  X 7J4  h.  In  color.  No  artist.)  — G.  fe? 
W.  Endicott  Lith.,  N.Y. 

Practically  same  study  as  above,  but  another  stone 
with  minor  differences. 

94  — La  Sicilienne  Valse  Redowa.  — Pugni  arr. 
Burgmuller.  - Pub.  Wm.  Hall  & Son,  N.Y.  - (Vi- 
gnette, in  oval;  6J4  x 9 h.  No  artist.)  — Printed  in 
Colors  by  Sarony  (s'  Major,  N.Y. 

Music  from  ballet  of  ‘Stella’  (Paris,  1850),  with 
Cerrito  and  St.  Leon.  Probably  from  a French 
original. 

95  - £ inpire  Quadrilles.  Adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  Dancing  Masters  at  Vienna,  and  by  the  great 
professors  Celarius,  Laborde,  Coralli,  and  Coulon 
in  Paris  and  London,  with  the  exact  translation  of 
the  figures  by  Jules  Martin  of  Phila.  — Comp. 
Eichler.  — Pub.  Lee  5?  Walker,  Phila.,  1858.  — 
(Vignette,  on  tinted  ground,  7 x 8 h.  Arched  top. 
No  artist.)  — T.  Sinclair’s  Lith.  Phila. 

Caricatures  of  those  four  great  dancers,  choreo- 
graphers, and  teachers,  though  beneath  each  stands, 
respectively,  Austria,  America,  France,  England! 
Probably  version  of  some  European  original.  Ap- 
preciated as  a souvenir  of  the  creators  of  ballets 
and  ball-room  dances,  generally  forgotten  for  the 
actual  interpreters. 

96  — La  Belle  Savoyarde  Polka.  — Arr.  G.  Blessner. 

— Pub.  A.  6?  J.  P.  Ordway,  Boston,  1847.  — (Vi- 
gnette; 7 X 8 h.  In  color.  No  artist.)— J.  H. 
Bufford’s  Lith.,  Boston. 

‘Dedicated’  to  Dora  Mumford  and  Clare  S.  Jack- 
son.  Probably  a version  of  a Cerrito-St.  Leon 
souvenir. 

97  — Ringlet  Polka.  — By  Charles  Blasius.  — Pub. 
Geo.  Vogt,  Phila.,  1855.  — (Vignette;  3 x 5 h.  On 
stone;)  E.  Loder.  — Hensel  6?  Urwiler  Lith. 

This  small  but  effective  -study  is  as  good  as  name- 
less. It  is  ‘dedicated’  to  Miss  Emily  Stewart. 

98  — Les  Polonaises.  Mazurkas.  — Comp.  Ed.  Wolff. 

— (Vignette;  6'/4  x 6%  h.)  — On  Stone  by  H. 
Dacre.  — P.  S.  Duval  Lith.,  Phila. 

Version  of  a French  music-title  study  by  Janet 
Lange  — of  Grisi-Petipa-  or  Cerrito-St.  Leon,  we 
forget  which. 

99  — LTtalienne  as  danced  by  Madame  Julie 
Vincent.  — Arr.  Marshall.  — George  Willig;  Phila. 

— (Vignette;  7x7  h.)  — On  Stone  by  Js.  Queen. 

— P.  S.  Duval,  Lith.,  Phila. 

100  — £air  Sylph  — To  Miss  Louisa  A.  Bimber — 
By  J.  Janke.  — Pub.  Duffy  (i  Lawton,  Phila.  — 
(’Vignette;  51/2  ^ (>Y2  h-  No  artist  or  printer.) 

A gay  nothing  to  close  a long  list.  Taglioni  of 
the  Bayadere  shawl-dance,  crossed  with  Elssler  of  La 
Volliere,  and  the  wings  of  the  Sylphide.  -Just  an 
animated  tailpiece. 


